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Indy  gun-interdiction  drive 
proves  an  inviting  target 

Sherman  defends  effort  against  newspaper's  charges  of  inflated  data 


Was  a touted  gun-interdiction  pro- 
gram in  Indianapolis  an  expensive  l^ure 
that  was  skewed  by  flawed  statistical 
methods  or  a victim  of  bad  press  in  the 
local  media? 

Controversy  began  to  swirl  arouiKi 
that  question  as  the  six-month  pilot 
program  wound  down  in  May,  follow- 
ing reports  in  The  Indianapolis  News 
that  the  program’s  coordinator.  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  criminologist 
Lawrence  Sherman,  "inflated’’  the 
number  of  guns  seized  by  counting 
weapons  taken  outside  the  three  police 
districts  designated  as  target  areas. 

Sherman,  who  was  hired  last  year 
by  Mayor  Stephen  Goldsmith  as  the 
Indianapolis  Police  Department’s  chief 
criminologist,  conducted  the  gun-sup- 
pression program  to  replicate  an  ear- 
lier effort  he  oversaw  in  Kansas  City. 
Mo.  There,  an  increase  of  only  29  guns 
seized  in  4,S00  officer-hours  resulted 
in  a 49-percent  reduction  in  gun  crime 
in  the  target  area.  [LEN,  Feb.  14, 1995.] 


The  goal  of  the  program,  which 
began  in  Indianapolis  on  Oct.  26,  was 
to  seize  as  many  guns  as  possible  dur- 
ing traffic  stops  in  which  officers  would 
request  permission  to  search  cars  or 
look  for  suspicious  bdiavior  that  would 
give  them  probable  cause  to  search  for 
illegal  guns. 

The  effort  netted  42  illegal  fire- 
arms in  Indianapolis,  according  to 
Sherman,  but  that  figure  was  disputed 
by  the  newspaper  and  by  some  city 
officials,  including  sources  in  the  Po- 
lice Department.  An  article  that  ap- 
peared May  1 8 said  the  number  was 
"inflated"  twofold  — by  counting  21 
guns  seized  outside  three  target  police 
districts,  collected  by  officers  not  as- 
signed to  the  program,  or  found  during 
routine  responses  to  radio  calls. 

Deputy  Police  Chief  Tim  Horty. 
who  commands  the  East  District,  one 
of  three  areas  where  the  program  was 
tried  out,  told  Law  Enforcement  News 
that  the  total  of  42  "might  be  a little 


high.  You  could  probably  only  count 
about  half  of  those"  as  having  been 
seized  in  the  target  areas.  Still,  he 
defended  the  program,  saying  that  some 
of  the  suspects  whose  weapons  were 
seized  by  police  "were  predisposed" 
to  using  them  in  crimes. 

The  News  maintained  that  the 
experiment  was  an  expensive  failure. 
It  said  that  when  the  "inflated"  gun.s 
were  taken  out  of  the  equation,  the 
number  of  guns  seized  per  officer- 
hours  dropped  from  one  in  43  to  one  in 
86. 

The  newspaper  also  reported  that 
the  Police  Department's  Operations 
and  Response  Unit  outdid  the  gun- 
interdiction  program,  seizing  67  weap- 
ons in  warrant  searches.  It  added  that 
officers  on  routine  patrol  in  the  North 
District,  one  of  the  target  areas,  seized 
the  same  number  of  guns  as  the  gun- 
interdiction  officers  assigned  there. 

The  News  portrayed  Sherman’s 
relationship  with  the  Goldsmith  Ad- 


ministration in  a questionable  light, 
saying  that  the  Crime  Cuntnil  Research 
Corp..  a Washington,  D.C.-based 
company  headed  by  Sherman,  had 
secured  over  $400,000  in  contracts  for 
programs  related  to  the  Police  Deport- 
ment’s community-policing  pmgram 
since  Gddsmith  became  Mayor  in  1993. 
The  city  paid  Shaman  $50,000  to  move 
to  Indianapolis  for  a year  to  oversee 
the  gun-interdiction  effort  and  cany 
out  other  tasks. 

The  newspaper  attacked  the  Gold- 
smith Administration  for  its  "pen- 
chant" for  hiring  outsiders  as  consult- 
ants. Gold.smith  did  not  return  calls 
from  LEN  for  comment. 

But  a clearly  aggravated  Sherman 
defended  the  gun  program  and  denied 
many  of  the  assertions  that  appeared  in 
The  Indianapolis  News. 

"Basically,  they’re  accusing  me  of 
lying,"  he  said,  “Here’s  the  short, 
simple  truth:  There  was  no  counting 
Continued  on  Page  12 


It's  murder  out  there:  'Summit'  seeks 
new  approaches  for  curbing  homicide 


Fundamental  changes  must  be  made 
at  all  levels  of  government  and  in 
society  at  large  in  order  to  reduce  the 
U.S.  homicide  rate,  which  in  1993 
surpassed  the  15-year-old  record  of 
23,044  murders,  according  to  a report 
released  June  17  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 

The  32-page  report  includes  39  rec- 
ommendations aimed  at  reducing  the 
nation's  homicides  rate,  which  the  FBI 
repented  lopped  24,526  murders  in  1993, 
surpassing  the  record  set  in  1980.  The 
recommendations  grew  from  a "mur- 
der summit"  held  by  the  lACP  in 
November  1994  that  was  attended  by 
nearly  60  law  enforcement  and  gov- 
ernment officials,  as  well  as  research- 
ers, educators,  health  experts  and  sub- 
stance-abuse treatment  practitioners. 

"In  this  report,  we  attempted  to 
look  through  the  statistics  to  under- 
stand the  fundamental  personal  behav- 
iors that  have  made  murder  such  a 
frightening  laoblem,"  said  Choctaw, 


Okla.,  Police  Chief  John  T.  Whctsel, 
the  current  lACP  president.  “We  found 
Amencans  are  not  powerless  to  re- 
vase  the  murda  trend.  We  have  many 
of  the  tools  we  need  to  begin  that 
process  nght  now." 

Some  of  the  key  reconunenda- 
tions  for  law  enforcement  include 
making  better  use  of  technology  to 
help  reduce  violence;  supplying  offi- 
cers with  enhanced  domestic-abuse 
and  violence-history  information,  and 
improving  the  ability  of  the  police  to 


conduct  record  and  warrant  checks 
from  patrol  cars  The  recommenda- 
tions also  direct  communities  and 
government  to  improve  safety  for  “high- 
risk"  groups,  such  as  youths  and 
domestic  violence  victims;  provide 
“safe  haven"  facilities  for  youth  that 
are  open  after  school  hours,  and  pro- 
vide atklitonaJ  shelter  for  abused  womoi 
and  children. 

The  lACP  also  urged  a numba  of 
legislative  initiatives  including  revi- 
sions in  the  juvenile  justice  system  “to 


reflect  the  changes"  in  juvenile  crime 
trends,  allowing  police  to  photograph, 
fingerprint  and  document  criminal 
behavior  of  career  juvenile  offenders 
and  permitting  the  sharing  of  juvenile 
offenda  and  suspect  records  more 
effectively. 

To  aid  police  and  teachers  m reduc- 
ing violence,  the  lACP  also  called  for 
the  development  of  education  and  train- 
ing initiatives,  including  training  te»:h- 
ers  to  "identify,  confront  and  control 
Continued  on  Page  12 


In  DC  area,  one  review  board 
dies,  another  one  is  stillborn 


What  They  Are  Saying: 


"A  year  from  now,  Virginia  will  be  a 
safer  state." 

— Chip  Walker,  a spokesman  for  the  National 
Rifle  Association,  sivng  up  what  he  sees  as 
the  likely  impact  of  the  concealed-weapons  law 
that  took  effect  in  Virginia  on  July  1.  (5:2) 


The  District  of  Columbia’s  much- 
maligned  citizens  review  panel  went 
out  of  business  last  month,  while  across 
the  Potomac  River,  a proposal  to  cre- 
ate a ctizens  panel  to  review  police 
brutality  allegations  never  got  past  the 
drawing  board. 

The  Civilian  Complaint  Review 
Board  in  Washington  closed  its  doors 
for  the  last  time  June  23.  making  it  one 
of  the  few  agencies  to  be  eniircly  elimi- 
nated from  the  budget.  The  move  is 
expected  to  save  the  near-bankrupt 
District  $1  million,  which  city  offi- 
cials said  would  be  used  to  fund  police 
patrols. 

Twenty  employees  were  let  go. 
leaving  behind  a backlog  of  770  pend- 
ing complaints  of  police  misconduct. 
The  backlog  is  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Metropolitian  Police  Department  for 
furtha  action,  but  it  was  unclear  what 
will  become  of  cases  that  the  panel  had 


already  decided — including  28  in  N^tiich 
evidence  of  police  misconduct  was 
found,  but  which  the  board  had  not  yet 
certified. 

“One  of  the  very,  very  sad  things 
about  the  way  the  process  was  done  is 
(hat  the  council  did  not  leave  a mecha- 
nism fora  transition."  said  theCCRB’s 
executive  director.  Diana  Haines 
Walton,  commenting  on  the  District 
Council’s  vote  in  Apnl  that  abolished 
the  board. 

City  law  requires  the  police  chief  to 
impose  discipline  within  45  days  fol- 
lowing the  disclosure  of  a misconduct 
complaint  against  an  offica,  and  some 
officials  contend  that  the  law  would 
apply  to  the  backlog  left  by  the  board's 
shutdown. 

Last  month.  Councilman  At  Large 
Bill  Lighifoot  refused  to  introduce 
legislation  requested  by  Mayor  Mar- 
ion Barry  to  >vaive  the  45-day  rule  aiKl 


allow  the  board  to  operate  until  the 
transition  is  completed.  But  Lightfooi 
indicated  on  June  23  that  he  would 
introduce  the  measure  dunng  a council 
meeting  sometime  this  month. 

The  board  had  been  cnticizod  as 
inefficient  by  some  District  Council 
members,  who  argued  that  funds  could 
be  betta  used  for  more  patrol  officers. 
The  courKil  also  cited  the  15-year-old 
board's  backlog  of  cases  for  its  aboli- 
tion, noting  that  two-thirds  of  its  cases 
Continued  on  Page  6 


Reminder  to  Readers: 
Law  Enforcement  News  is 
only  published  once  each 
month  in  July  and  August. 
We  will  resume  our  regular 
twice-monthly  publishing 
schedule  in  S^tember. 


Around  the  Nation 


DELAWARE  — Through  the  end  of 
June.  Wilmington  police  offered  lo 
make  house  calls  to  pick  up  any  un- 
wanted guas  no  questions  asked  Guas, 
ammunition,  and  explosives  can  also 
be  turned  in  at  any  fire  station. 


DlSTRICr  OF  COLUMBIA  — As 
parr  of  a four-month,  S46 1,000  con- 
oract.  off-duty  D.C.  offioers  began  nxind 
the-clock  patrols  June  16  at  the  drug- 
ridden  Potomac  Gardens  public  hous- 
ing complex.  The  arrangement  is  said 
to  mark  the  Tirst  time  that  District 
police  will  be  stationed  at  a public 
housing  project-  The  off-duty  officers 
replace  a sccunty  force  provided  by 
Nation  of  Islam  Security  Agency  Inc  , 
whose  contract  was  withdrawn  in  the 
face  of  the  agency's  financial  prob- 
lems and  harsh  polibcal  cnbcism  Many 
Potomac  Gardens  tenants  cntici/cd  the 
change,  saying  they  prcferrtxl  the  Nation 
of  Islam's  policy  of  not  carrying  weap- 
ons on  patrol 


MARYI.AND  — Pnnee  George's 
County  police  officers  John  Warhurst. 
Donna  Stuchmeir  and  Mclvm  Proctor 
were  each  sentenced  to  60  days  m jail 
June  13  for  using  cxcc.ssive  force  in 
arresting  a burglary  suspect 

MASSACHUSPrrXS  — A Ibrm  of 
extremely  pure  heroin  killed  at  least 
six  people  in  the  Lowell  urea  in  less 
than  two  weeks  and  sickened  six  oth- 
ers. The  heroin,  known  as  “People's 
Choice"  or  "Poison,"  acts  so  swiftly 
that  many  victims  died  still  holding 
the  [Mckage  the  drug  came  in.  One  of 
the  victims  died  in  Nashua.  N.H  .hut  is 
believed  to  have  bought  the  drug  in 
Lowell.  Some  suppliers  have  been  turned 
m to  police  by  womed  users,  and 
police  have  at  least  two  suspects 

Springfield  Mayor  Robert  Markel 
said  that  while  he  will  sign  a teen-age 
curfew  ordinance,  he  does  not  expect  it 
to  have  more  than  a limited  impact  on 
juvenile  enme.  The  curfew,  which  went 
into  effect  July  1.  requim  people  under 
18  to  be  off  the  streets  by  1 1 P M , on 
weekdays  and  by  midnight  on  week- 
ends. The  curfew  is  only  one  part  of  an 
overall  effort  to  curb  juvenile  vio- 
lence. said  City  Council  President 
Michael  Albano.  Other  efforts  include 
a gang  suppression  unit  and  weapons 
sweeps 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  — By  mid-July. 
It  is  expected  that  the  entire  state  will 
be  covered  by  an  enhanced  9 1 1 system 
that  will  automatically  show  dispatch- 
ers a caller's  location 


NEW  JERSEY’  — Carteret's  deputy 
police  chief,  Dennis  Nagy,  remains 
suspended  after  being  indicted  May  30 
on  charges  that  he  falsely  incnminaied 
a patrol  officer  who  had  tesufied  against 
him  to  agrand  jury  in  1993.  Nagy's 
attorney,  Anthony  Fusco,  damned  that 
the  suspension  is  due  to  a power  struggle 
between  the  borough's  two  police 
unions.  Fralemal  Order  of  Police  Lodge 
90  and  the  Policemen’s  Benevolent 
Association  Local  47.  with  the  prose- 
cutor's office  trying  to  play  favorites 
with  the  PBA.  This  is  the  third  lime  in 
Nagy's  20- year  career  that  he  has  been 
indicted.  The  latest  indictment  charges 


'lagy  with  fal.sely  accusing  Patrolman 
ames  Csimbok  of  using  unnecessary 
brcc  while  arre.simg  a burglary  sus- 
^■1 

Officials  reported  June  28  that  the 
number  of  bias  enmes  in  the  stale 
dropped  by  22  percent  m 1994.  the  first 
decrease  since  the  state  began  keeping 
such  records  in  1988 

An  elderly  North  Bruaswick  couple 
donated  $12,000  to  the  town's  Police 
Department  last  month  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a second  police  moiorcyclc. 
Pat  and  Trieste  Rao  .said  they  came 
upon  the  idea  after  reading  about  the 
dcpiiftmem  *s  Community  Operational 
Policing  program,  which  added  mo- 
torcycles and  bike  patrols  to  help  in- 
crease contact  with  residents. 

Janet  Hicks,  who  is  accu.scd  in  the 
June  2 death  of  a Wildwotxl  Crest 
police  officer,  remaias  in  custixly  even 
though  a judge  reduced  her  bail  from 
$250.(X)0to$l(X).0(X)onJunc  16  Hicks, 
35.  a doughnut  shop  waitress  from  Rio 
Grande,  is  charged  in  connection  with 
the  death  of  Police  Officer  Eugene 
Miglio,  who  collapsed  from  a heart 
attack  alter  struggling  to  subdue  Hicks 
during  a traffic  slop.  Hicks  is  charged 
with  reckless  nuuislaughlcr,  aggravated 
assault  on  a police  officer,  obstruction 
of  justice  and  possc.ssion  of  marijuana. 

A surprise  iaspeciion  at  4;30  A M. 
on  June  16of  Mont  villc  officers  work- 
ing the  night  shift  found  a lieutenant,  a 
sergeant,  corporal  and  (wo  patrolmen 
sleeping  m their  offices  and  in  patrol 
cars.  Chief  Carl  DcBacco  said  the 
surprise  inspection  was  a follow-up  to 
an  anonymous  tip  (hat  officers  on  the 
night  shifi  were  routinely  snoozing  on 
the  job  There  is  no  indication  that 
officers  Ignored  any  emergencies. 

Cherry  Hill  Police  Officer  Michael 
Btxxly,  3 1 . was  forced  to  resign  June  7 
as  an  outgrowth  of  a Jan.  25  incident  in 
which  he  and  a CanxJen  County  court 
employee  allegedly  held  a nun  agaiasi 
his  will  in  retaliation  for  threatening 
statements  he  nude  against  Boody. 
William  Mitchell,  a prtKess  server  and 
court  officer,  was  indicted  on  charges 
of  second-degree  kidnapping,  coercion 
and  evidence-tampenng.  Bcxxly.  who 
was  off-duty  when  the  incident  oc- 
curred and  who  axipcruied  in  the  in- 
vestigation. will  not  be  charged.  The 
victim,  whose  name  has  not  been  re- 
leased. was  not  physically  injured. 

A North  Bergen  police  officer  who 
sold  fireworks  to  a lO-year-old  boy 
that  resulted  in  the  boy’s  death  was 
suspended  without  pay  in  June.  The 
youth.  Luis  Agusio  Perez,  was  on  the 
roof  of  the  Hudson  Academy  June  27 
setting  off  bottle  rockets  he  had  bought 
from  Otficer  Joanne  Schiele  and  her 
husband,  Kenneth,  when  he  stumbled 
backward  over  an  18-mch  wall  and  fell 
35  feet  to  his  death.  Schiele  was  charged 
with  possession  of  fireworks  and  offi- 
cial misconduct.  The  Jersey  City  Po- 
lice Department's  bomb  squad  was 
called  in  to  remove  some  200  cases  of 
bottle  rockets,  Roman  carrdles.  M-80's, 
cherry  bombs  and  6-inch  mortars  from 
the  Schieles’  home. 

NEW  YORK  — The  New  York  City 
Police  OepartrTKnt  and  Commissioner 
William  Bratton  are  being  sued  by  an 
officer  who  claims  his  civil  rights  were 
violated  by  intenul  affairs  invesbga- 


tors  probing  the  drunken  antics  of  off- 
duty  officers  in  Washington.  D.C., 
during  Police  Memonal  Week  in  May. 
Officer  Kevin  Catalina.  28.  claims  that 
he  was  threatened  with  “on  the  spot" 
suspension  if  he  left  an  interview  room 
to  call  a lawyer.  Catalina,  who  is  sus- 
pected of  disnumling  a fire  alarm  in 
his  hole!  room,  was  stripped  of  his  gun 
and  badge  and  placed  on  modified 
assignment  for  allegedly  providing 
Internal  Affairs  with  "evasive  an- 
swers." So  far.  seven  officers  have 
been  charged  in  the  ongoing  internal 
investigation.  On  June  26,  Officer  James 
Morrow,  29.  was  suspended  for  his 
part  in  the  D.C/  rampage.  Morrow, 
nicknamed  “Naked  Man."  for  alleg- 
edly sliding  down  a beer-slicked  esca- 
lator rail  m (he  buff,  was  stripped  of  his 
badge  and  gun  and  transferred  out  of 
the  I03rd  Precinct.  He  will  be  reas- 
signed after  his  release  from  an  alco- 
hol rehabilitation  center. 

Ricardo  S.  Caputo,  a serial  killer 
who  turned  himselfiniopolicein  1994 
after  20  years  on  the  run.  pleaded 
guilty  June  28  to  the  1974  strangula- 
tion murder  of  Judith  Becker,  his  psy- 
chologist at  Matteawan  Stale  Hospi- 
tal. Caputo  claims  to  have  killed  four 
women  during  the  1970s. 

A New  York  City  police  officer  and 
a sergeant  were  arrested  June  29  and 
charged  with  demanding  payoffs  from 
rabbis  who  needed  police  escorts  for 
religious  prcKcssiuns.  Internal  Affairs 
investigators  said  (hat  (he  three  sepa- 
rate incidenLs  allegedly  involving  Officer 
John  Guervia  and  Sgt.  Timothy  Brovakos 
were  i.solaiod  cases. 

A Suffolk  County  grand  jury  has 
refused  to  indict  a police  officer  who 
shot  and  kilted  a college  student  at  a 
shopping  mall  last  December  Officer 
Richard  Talanan  claimed  that  his  gun 
discharged  accidentally  while  he  was 
placing  Eneea  Moldovan  under  uiresl 
after  a dispute  over  a credit  card  that 
had  been  reported  stolen.  The  Moldo- 
van family  is  pursuing  an  $8-million 
wrongful -death  suit  agaiast  the  county. 

New  York  City  Police  Officer  Gerard 
Ruiolo,  28.  was  arrested  June  28  on 
charges  of  sexually  abusing  a l3-ycar- 
old  girl  on  several  occasions.  Ruiolo  is 
(he  fourth  city  police  officer  to  be 
charged  with  a sex  crime  in  the  past 
two  years- 

A loophole  in  state  and  Federal  gun 
laws  allowed  a Scarsdale  gun  dealer  to 
smuggle  hundreds  of  weapons  into  the 
hands  of  criminals,  according  to  prose- 
cutors. Richard  Yarmy,  54.  used  a 
legal  loophole  that  lets  gun  manufac- 
turers ship  thousands  of  guns  every 
year  to  supposedly  legitimate  dealers 
who  then  can  peddle  guns  through 
middlemen  to  drug  dealers  and  crimi- 
nals. Yarmy,  who  was  arrested  on  June 
2 1 in  Boones  Mill,  Va.,  allegedly  sold 
weapons  to  a middleman  named  Hubert 
Lugo  who  then  resold  the  guns  to  crimi- 
nals. Undercover  investigators  bought 
more  than  10,000  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion and  45  weapons  from  Lugo,  in- 
cluding assault  rifies.  Street  Sweeper 
shotguns  and  Thompson  submachine 
guns. 

New  York  City  Mayor  Rudolph 
Giuliani  went  to  the  White  House  on 
June  29  to  pick  up  a one-year,  $54- 
miliion  Justice  Department  grant  that 
will  enable  (he  city  to  put  2.175  more 


police  officers  on  Che  street. 

New  York  City  police  supervisors 
have  been  ordered  to  keep  their  lunch 
plans  to  themselves,  in  an  effort  to 
tighten  up  supervision  on  the  force. 
Police  Commi.ssioner  William  Brat- 
ton ordered  that  sergeants  and  lieuten- 
ants use  regular  telephones  rather  than 
police  radios  to  notify  dispatchers  when 
and  where  (hey  will  be  taking  their 
meals.  Officials  were  said  to  be  con- 
cerned that  patrol  officers  might  goof 
off  or  engage  in  other  misconduct  if 
they  knew  their  bosses  were  on  a meal 
break. 

Proponents  of  legislation  that  would 
create  a statewide  registry  of  sex  of- 
fenders are  confidant  that  it  will  with- 
stand court  challenges.  A New  Jersey 
law  on  which  the  New  York  bill  is 
based  was  ruled  unconstitutional  last 
year  by  a Federal  judge.  New  York’s 
version,  supporters  point  out,  does  not 
call  for  mandatory  dissemination  of 
information  about  convicted  sex  of- 
fenders in  the  area.  That  information 
would  be  made  available  through  a 
900  number  and  at  local  police  sta- 
tions. The  bill  has  already  been  passed 
by  the  state  Senate  and  is  supported  by 
Gov.  George  Paiaki. 

RHODE  ISLAND  — Funoal  services 
were  held  last  month  for  Westerly 
Police  Chief  Mark  Champlin,  who  died 
June  10  of  lung  cancer.  Champlin  was 
the  state's  youngest  chief  when  he  was 
appointed  in  1986. 

VERMONT  — The  median  age  of 
prisoners  in  the  state  is  up  sharply 
since  1981,  and  officials  attribute  the 
increase  lo  large  numbers  of  baby- 
boomers.  longer  sentences,  and  a crack- 
down on  sex  olTenders.  The  median 
age.  which  was  22  in  1981,  is  now  31. 


AL/VBAMA  — The  U.S.  Justice  De- 
partment last  month  awarded  $2.15 
million  to  victim-assistance  programs 
in  the  state.  The  money,  which  will  be 
used  to  support  state  and  private  pro- 
grams. comes  from  fines  collected  from 
convicted  Federal  cnminals. 

Joe  Duncan.  40.  a former  state 
tnwper,  was  sentenced  in  Selma  June 
21  lo  25  years  in  pnson  for  the  1987 
murder  of  his  girUhend.  Elizabeth  Cobb, 
who  was  also  a stale  trooper. 

FLORIDA  — New  safety  measures  set 
up  following  a series  of  nine  brutal 
robbeiy-muitkis  of  tourists  in  the  Miami 
areadunng  1992  and  1993appcariobe 
working  Robberies  of  tounsls  reported 
by  the  Miami  and  Metro-Dade  Police 
Departments  last  year  dropped  58 
percent,  to  567.  from  the  1993  level, 
according  to  the  Greater  Miami  Con- 
vention and  Visitors  Bureau.  Among 
the  measures  that  were  adopted  was 
the  removal  of  all  logos  and  identify- 
ing symbols  from  rental  cars  and  li- 
cense plates.  Increa.sed  patrols  were 
also  set  up,  aixl  more  visible  highway 
signs  were  installed  to  lead  motorists 
through  safe  areas. 

The  state  Supreme  Court  ruled  4-3 


June  29  that  a minor  cannot  be  prose- 
cuted for  statutory  rape  because  it 
violates  the  right  to  privacy.  While  the 
state  has  a compelling  interest  in  pre- 
venting sex  between  minors,  the  court 
ruled,  prosecution  is  not  (he  least  inva- 
sive way.  Both  youths  in  the  case  were 
1 6 years  old.  The  boy  had  been  charged 
with  “unlawful  intercourse  with  an 
unmarried  minor  of  (Mevious  chaste 
character." 

Legi.slation  that  calls  for  state  inmates 
to  serve  85  percer't  of  their  sentence 
became  law  without  Gov.  Lawton 
Chiles's  signature  last  month. 

The  punishment  Ior37felonieswill 
be  increased  under  legislation  signed 
into  law  in  June  by  Gov.  Lawton  Chiles. 
Among  the  crimes  affreted  are  battery 
or  aggravated  as.saul(  on  an  elderly 
person,  aggravated  stalking,  and  pos- 
sessing or  firing  a handgun  at  school. 

LOUISIANA — Former  New  Orleans 
Police  Officer  Kenneth  Bibbins  was 
sentenced  May  30  to  one  year  in  prison 
and  a $5,000  fine  for  corrupt  activities 
while  he  was  a vice  officer  in  (he 
French  Quarter  Bar  owners  and  em- 
ployees testified  that  members  of  the 
handpicked,  elite  vice  squad  engaged 
in  shakedowns  and  raids  at  bars,  strip 
joints  and  massage  piu-lors. 

A curfew  was  adopted  June  8 in 
Baton  Rouge  and  East  Baton  Rouge 
Parish.  Teensage  16anJ  voungermusi 
be  off  the  streei.s  l-v  I : P.M.  on 
weeknighLs  and  ! A.M  on  eekends. 

The  Metropolitan  Oinu  Commis- 
sion of  New  Orleans  last  .DOiitii  launched 
a corruption  hotline,  offering  rewards 
of  up  to  $ 1 OO.OOOfor  tips  leading  to  the 
prosecution  of  those  who  would  profi- 
teer at  public  expense. 

MISSISSIPPI  — Three  Jackson  po- 
lice officers  were  suspended  last  month 
pending  an  investigation  into  an  inci- 
dent that  officials  say  may  have  been  a 
practical  joke.  A convenience  store 
clerk  was  injured  when  he  was  struck 
in  the  ankle  by  cotton  wadding  from  a 
shotgun. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — Hoke  Cbuniy 
Shenff’s  Lieut.  Dct.  Bob  Conerly  was 
cntically  injured  last  month  during  a 
training  exercise  when  he  was  shot  in 
the  back  with  blank  rounds.  Deputies 
were  practicing  high-risk  vehicle  slops. 

TENNESSEE  — Harold  Hays,  a for- 
mer FBI  agent  who  headed  the  Shelby 
County  Sheriffs  Department  internal 
affairs  bureau,  claims  that  he  was  fired 
afier  just  six  months  on  the  job  because 
he  reported  allegations  to  Sheriff  A.C. 
Gilless  that  deputies  had  paid  to  gel 
(heir  posts  and  that  an  honorary  deputy 
was  involved  in  making  arrests.  Hayes 
said  that  anonymous  notes  and  phone 
calls  delivered  to  his  office  described 
with  great  specificity  how  seven  depu- 
ties paid  $3,000  lo  $7,000  to  get  their 
jobs.  Deputies  who  could  not  come  up 
with  the  money,  according  to  the  tips, 
were  referred  to  local  lending  compa- 
nies. Gilless  has  declined  comment, 
citing  (he  prospect  that  Hays  may  sue 
the  Sheriffs  Department. 

VIRGINIA — Gov.  George  Allen  said 
June  30  that  sexual  offenders  will  have 
to  “heal  themselves,"  after  he  shut 
down  the  state's  only  program  that 
provided  treatment  to  sex  criminals. 
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ILLINOIS — Res  idenis  of  Chicago' s 
Englewood  section  are  angry  at  police 
because  a suspected  serial  killer  went 
undetected  for  months  in  the  area,  and 
they  wonder  whether  police  indiffer- 
ence to  the  victims  and  to  the  high  rate 
of  crime  in  the  area  masked  a pattern  of 
murders  among  dmg-addicted  prosti- 
tutes. Police  last  month  arrested  Hubert 
Geralds  Jr.,  an  ex-convict,  and  charged 
him  with  murdering  six  of  the  10  women 
found  strangled  during  this  past  year. 
Geralds  was  turned  in  to  police  by  his 
sister  after  she  found  a body  stuffed  in 
the  dumpster  behind  their  house. 

Cook  County  Sheriffs  Deputy  Keith 
Donald,  27,  was  charged  June  6 with 
beaung  his  3-year-old  stepson  to  death. 
Donald  apparently  became  angry  when 
he  was  bathing  Jamal  Cheatam  and  his 
own  2-year-old  son  because  the  boys 
were  splashing  in  the  tub.  According 
to  investigators,  Donald  allegedly  fol- 
lowed Jamal  into  a bedroom  and  hit 
him  on  the  back  of  the  head  four  or  five 
times,  kncKking  him  into  a bedpost. 
Donald  allegedly  admitted  to  hitting 
Jamal  on  previous  occasions. 

The  first  two  satellite  police  sta- 
tions in  Oak  Park  opened  last  month, 
and  officials  hope  to  add  more.  The 
satellite  stations  will  not  only  give 
beat  officers  a convenient  place  to  do 
paperwork,  but  will  allow  residents  to 
make  a complaint  or  seek  information 
without  having  to  travel  to  the  Village 
Hall,  said  community  policing  direc- 
tor Cmdr.  Frank  Kennedy. 

INDIANA  — Noblesville  police  be- 
gan a program  called  “Cops  in  Shops" 
in  June,  putting  officers  undercover  in 
liquor  stores  to  catch  minors  buying 
alcohol. 

An  Elkhart  grand  jury  will  decide 
whether  Det.  Steve  Ambrose,  who  is 
white,  abused  his  authonty  when  he 
fired  six  shots  at  a black  suspect,  Der- 
nck  Conner.  22.  whom  he  was  pursu- 
ing. Conner  was  killed  May  18. 

Charles  Hackctt,  a 28-year  veteran, 
was  named  Kokomo's  police  chief  June 
19.  Hackett  replaces  Lynn  Rudolph, 
who  left  to  work  for  the  United  Way. 

KENTUCKY  — Lexington  police  will 
soon  start  citing  parents  of  juveniles 
who  stay  out  past  a curfew  instead  of 
Just  issuing  warnings.  TTie  curfew  calls 
for  teen-agers  to  be  off  the  streets  by  1 1 
P.M.  on  weeknights  and  1 A.M.  on 
weekends.  The  citations,  said  Police 
Chief  Larry  Walsh,  will  focus  on  areas 
where  there  have  been  persistent 
complaints  by  neighbors  Under  the 
curfew  ordinance,  parents  can  be  fined 
up  to  $499  for  juveniles  who  are  caught 
outside  alter  hours. 

MICHIGAN  — A call  to  Keweenaw 
County  Shenff  Ronald  Lahti  last  month 
about  a possible  drowning  turned  out 
to  involve  his  own  4-year-old  son. 
Ethan.  Lahti,  whom  subordinates  praise 
as  being  level-headed  and  composed 
in  a crisis,  gave  his  son  CPR  for  10  to 
IS  minutes  before  an  ambulance  ar- 
rived. The  boy  taken  by  helicopter  to 
the  University  of  Minnesota  Children's 
Hospital  where  he  was  reported  in 


stable  condition 

OHIO — A $70,885  pant  to  the  Mount 
Healthy  Police  Department  from  the 
U.S.  Justice  Department’s  Commu- 
nity Oriented  Policing  Services  office 
will  give  the  town  an  extra  police 
officer  at  a cost  to  the  town  of  only 
$16,540  for  the  next  three  years.  The 
new  officer  will  bring  the  department 
up  to  a sworn  strength  of  10.  Police 
Chief  A1  Schaefer  said  he  hopes  to 
have  the  new  officer  on  duty  within 
two  months 

Police  in  Colerain  Township  added 
a canine  officer  to  the  department  in 
June,  a half-German  shepherd.  half- 
Belgian  Malinois  named  Rocky. 
Township  trustees  voted  unanimously 
last  September  to  fund  the  addition  of 
a canine  unit  at  a cost  of  $9,000  to 
$10,000  for  the  initial  purchase  and 
training  of  the  dog.  Rocky  will  be 
trained  to  search  for  drugs,  missing 
persons,  suspects,  and  missing  objects. 

Thanks  to  a raid  on  a chop  shop, 
Elyria  police  are  patrolling  in  style  this 
summer.  The  1993  raid  led  to  the 
confiscation  of  nine  late-model  Ford 
Mustangs,  three  of  which  will  be  con- 
verted into  patrol  cruisers.  The  rest 
will  be  used  as  unmarked  cars. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  — Federal  offi- 
cials last  month  took  over  the  investi- 
gation into  a possible  coverup  by  for- 
mer and  current  Delbarton  police  and 
city  officials  of  a 1991  hit-and-run 
accident.  State  police  have  confiscated 
a police  cruiser  that  may  contain  blood 
and  hair  from  the  accident  that  killed 
22 -year-old  Shelby  Hall. 


IOWA — Citing  a state  law.  the  Iowa 
Supreme  Court  last  month  ordered  the 
parents  ofa  !2-year-old  boy  killed  by 
a drunken  driver  to  pay  the  dnver's 
legal  fees.  Tom  and  Kim  Grant  must 
pay  $ 1 .850  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  case 
against  RaymotKl  Laune  A jury  awarded 
the  Grants  $900,000.  but  Laurie  is  un- 
able to  pay  that,  either 

MINNESOTA — St,  Paul  police  offi- 
cers overwhelmingly  approved  a new 
three-year  contract  June  20  The  pact 
calls  for  pay  hikes  totaling  6 percent  in 
the  first  two  years,  and  limits  city  costs 
for  retirees'  health  insurance  premi- 
ums 

MISSOURI  — Si  xtecn-year-qld  Wil- 
liam Tran\mell  3d  of  Ozark  was  sen- 
tenced to  two  consecutive  life  terms 
June  27  for  the  murder  of  Nathan  Bniton, 
a schoolmate.  Trammell  bragged  to 
friends  about  the  murder,  and  even 
showed  them  Bruton's  body. 

Table  Rock  Lake  has  seen  a dra- 
matic increase  in  crime  over  the  past 
10  years,  officials  said  last  month,  due 
to  the  tourist  boom  in  nearby  Branson, 
a magnet  for  country  music  fans.  The 
number  of  annual  thefts  ruse  from  75 
in  1985  to  174, 

St.  Louis  County  graduated  14  new 
police  ofiicers  on  June  27.  all  of  them 
funded  by  the  Department  of  Justice's 


Community  Oriented  Policing  Serv- 
ices (COPS)  office.  The  COPS  office 
says  $21.1  million  has  already  been 
earmarked  for  the  hiring  of  381  new 
officers  statewide 

MONT  ANA  — The  Fort  Peck  Reser- 
vation Tribal  Executive  Board  is  ex- 
pected to  act  sometime  this  month  on 
a proposal  to  let  the  state  Highway 
Patrol  ticket  or  arrest  tho.se  living  on 
the  reservation  for  infractions  of  its 
traffic  laws. 

Inmates  are  being  released  from 
overflowing  state  and  county  correc- 
tional facilities  to  make  room  for  more 
violent  criminals,  officials  said  June 
19. 

NEBRASKA  — A judge  has  ordered 
the  City  of  Omaha  to  pay  $1.17  million 
to  1 1 people  who  were  injured  in  a 14- 
second  police  pursuit  in  1992  The 
injuries  occurred  when  a car  being 
chased  by  police  hit  a YMCA  van  in 
which  the  victims  were  riding. 

The  Omaha  Police  Department  will 
receive  $1.2  million  from  the  Justice 
Department's  Office  of  Community 
Oriented  Police  Services  (COPS)  to 
buy  patrol  car  computer  equipment 
and  to  hire  civilian  personnel  so  that  52 
officers  can  be  redeployed  for  patrol 
activities. 

WYOMING  — Violent  crime  in  the 
Slate  declined  by  4.4  percent  last  year, 
while  burglary,  larceny  and  motor 
vehicle  theft  rose  by  2 percent,  accord- 
ing to  a study  released  June  27  by  the 
state  Division  of  Criminal  Investiga- 
tion. 


COLORADO  — The  purchase  of 
computer  equipment  tops  the  list  of 
items  the  Colorado  Spnngs  Police 
Department  will  buy  with  nearly 
$200,000  in  funds  it  will  receive  from 
the  Justice  Department's  Community 
Oriented  Policing  Services  (COPS) 
office  The  grant  will  help  the  depart- 
ment to  redeploy  23  officers  to  com- 
munity policing  activities. 

OKLAHOMA — In  order  to  preserve 
funds  for  prisons  and  Medicaid,  Gov 
Frank  Keating  said  he  will  carry  out 
his  promise  to  veto  a $3-million  in- 
crease for  the  state's  Head  Start  pro- 
gram. The  higher  pntxity.  said  Keating, 
is  keeping  cnminals  off  the  streets. 

TEXAS  — In  an  attempt  to  fill  empty 
jail  beds.  Denton  County  Shenff  Wel- 
don Lucas  is  sending  brochures  out  to 
27  states  with  prison  overcrowding 
problems. 

John  Fearance  Jr,.  40.  was  exe- 
cuted on  June  20  for  the  1977  murder 
ofaDallas  neighbor  who  he  stabbed  19 
times.  Fearance  claimed  he  went  tem- 
poranly  insane  because  his  wife  had 
cooked  a meat  casserole  and  he  liked 
his  meat  served  separately 

A state  appeals  court  ruled  June  8 
that  drug  dealers  cannot  be  both  prose- 
cuted and  taxed.  The  ruling  could  change 


the  way  some  drug  cases  are  handled  in 
the  state. 

A provision  that  would  ban  weap- 
ons on  Houston's  city  buses  and  all 
transit  centers  was  consukred  last  nvnth 
by  directors  of  the  Mctmpolitan  Tran- 
sit Authority.  The  special  ban  was 
proposed  in  the  wake  of  a recently 
passed  law  that  allows  Texans  to  carry 
concealed  weapons 

Four  of  the  14  new  Corpus  Christi 
police  officers  graduated  on  June  28 
are  being  funded  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's Community  Onented  Policing 
Services  (COPS)  office. 

UTAH  — Ogden  police  on  June  26 
began  enforcing  a year-round  curfew 
aimed  at  curbing  gang  activity.  The 
curfew  calls  for  youths  under  age  l6to 
be  off  the  streets  between  the  hours  of 
10  P M and  S A M.,  and  from  mid- 
night to  5 A.M.  for  youths  16  and  17 

The  state's  “direct  filing"  slaiutc, 
which  for  years  has  allowed  prosecu- 
tors the  discretion  to  try  juveniles  as 
adults,  was  overturned  June  15  by  the 
Utah  Supreme  Court,  No  other  stale 
gives  prosecutors  such  “arbitrary  and 
unbridled  power,'*  wrote  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Christine  Durham,  The  "direct 
filing"  provision  was  attacked  last  year 
on  the  case  of  Asi  Mohi,  17.  who  was 
charged  as  an  aduli  in  the  fatal  shixit- 
ing  of  another  boy  m a gang-related 
incident.  To  remedy  the  sUiiuiory  prob- 
lem, the  Legislature  this  spnng  passed 
a Serious  Youth  Offender  law  that  will 
send  16-  and  17-year-olds  directly  to 
adult  court  if  charged  with  capital 
murder,  FirM-dcgrcc  felony  murder  or 
any  felony  following  incarceration  in  a 
juvenilefacility  Teen-agers  may  also 
be  tried  as  a adulis  for  enmes  such  as 
aggravated  sexual  a.ssaull,  attempted 
murda,  aggravated  kidnapping,  or  dnve- 
by  shootings.  That  law  went  mineftcci 
July  I. 


CALIFORNIA  — A 4 1 -year-old  U>s 
Angeles  man.  David  Lucra.  was  or- 
dered to  register  as  a sex  offender  and 
forfeit  his  home  computer  June  27 
after  pleading  no  contest  to  charges  of 
possessing  child  pornography  he  ob- 
tained through  the  Internet 

In  what  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
use  of  the  Federal  Alien  Tort  Claims 
Act  to  sue  a local  police  agency,  a 
Mexican  man  is  suing  the  Los  Angeles 
Police  Department  for  false  impnson- 
mcm.  Under  the  law.  passed  in  1789.  a 
non-citizen  can  seek  redress  m Federal 
court  for  violations  of  inicmatinnal 
law,  such  as  torture  or  false  arrest  and 
imprisonment.  Jose  Gonzalez.  73,  said 
he  was  arrested  in  July  1994  by  Mexi- 
can police  acting  on  a murder  warrant 
issued  by  the  LAPD,  and  then  held  in 
a high-secunty  Mexican  prison  for 
two  months  in  an  apparent  case  of 
mistaken  identity.  Gonzalez  seeks  $I 
million  m damages 

Excessive  force  was  used  by  Los 
Angeles  County  sheriffs  deputies  m a 
1989  raid  on  a Cerritos  bridal  shower, 
a jury  ruled  June  19  in  a S20-million 


lawsuit  filed  by  38  people,  PartygiKrs 
were  bruised  and  bUxidicd;  olficers 
were  attacked  with  rocks  and  bonles 
Two  officers  were  kniKkcd  uncon- 
scious. 

A San  Diego  grand  jury  heard  tes- 
timony last  monthoncharges  that  U.S 
Custonvs  .Services  officials  accepted 
bribes  and  sexual  favors  m exchange 
for  helping  Mexican  drug  cartels 
smuggle  cocaine  into  ilic  United  States 

Federal  officials  in  Ixvs  Angeles 
want  the  head  of  the  city's  Police 
Commission.  F.nnque  Hemandez,  to 
be  fined  $1,000  for  improperly  Hush- 
ing his  badge  to  avoid  airport  security 
Hernandez  was  reportedly  late  for  u 
personal  (light. 

A lengthy  manusenpt  and  letters 
delivered  to  The  New  York  Times  and 
The  Washington  Post  on  June  29  was 
identified  by  the  FBI  us  having  come 
from  the  Unabomber  The  tcrronsi, 
who  officials  believe  to  be  a middle 
aged  white  man  living  in  Northern 
California,  said  he  would  end  his  17- 
ycar  bombing  spree  if  cither  newspa- 
per publishes  the  manifesto  under  the 
conditions  he  stipulated.  The  serial 
bomber  also  said  he  reserved  the  nght 
to  set  off  another  bomb  if  the  munu 
script  were  rejected. 

IDAHO  — The  state  .Supreme  Cour 
ruled  in  June  that  the  police  use  oi 
“dragnet"  checkpoints,  at  which  al 
pa.ssersby  arc  stopjied  to  screen  fot 
possible  violation.s,  is  unconstitutional 

Twin  Falls  County  officials  said 
la.st  month  that  they  will  begin  putting 
low-nsk  inmates  in  Army  tents  out 
side  at  the  county  jail  as  a temporary 
solution  to  relieve  overcrowding.  The 
tents  will  be  in  fenced  areas  mnnitored 
by  video  cameras 

ORFXJON  — A sweat  lixJge  has  been 
built  at  the  101  -year-old  Mcliiren  Scbixil 
for  Juvenile  Ollcnders  m WiHKlhurn 
so  that  Native  Americans  can  pr.iclice 
their  religion 

A Portland  police  officr  snipped 
of  his  badge  in  June  blamed  his  criini 
nal  activities  on  the  Police  Hiiieau, 
which  he  said  did  not  help  him  recover 
from  the  trauma  of  shooting  a suspect 
in  a domestic  violence  dispute.  Brad- 
ley R Benge.  26.  pleaded  guilty  to  1 1 
cnminal  charges,  including  stealing 
marijuana  from  suspects  and  selling  it 
while  in  uniform  In  1992.  Benge  slioi 
and  killed  a man  following  a d<imcstic 
violence  call  Benge  tuld  Judge  Philip 
Abraham  that  several  promises  made 
to  him  by  Police  Chief  Charles  Mixisc 
to  help  de^l  with  the  shooting  me  ideni 
were  broken,  and  left  him  "in  a mind- 
set of  not  knowing  right  from  wrong  " 
Abraham  dismissed  Benge's  explana- 
tion. telling  him,  “You  tcx)k  adsaniagc 
of  your  position  " 

The  number  of  state  residciiLv  li 
censed  to  carry  a concealed  weapon 
rose  from  12,(X)0  in  1989,  when  the 
Legislature  eased  the  requirements,  to 
a current  figure  of  65.800.  or  one  in 
every  50  Oregonians. 

Drug  agents  in  Portland  are  keep- 
ing an  eye  on  Amtrak  passengers' 
luggage  coming  in  fttim  Los  Angeles, 
after  intercepting  four  shipments  of 
cocaine  and  mcthamphetamine  since 
January 
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People  & Places 


Fair 

warning 

MoionMs  in  Portland.  Me  . should 
dixible-check  the  tickets  they  find  stuffed 
under  their  windshield  wipers  before 
hxJging  a complaint  with  the  Police 
Depanmem.  because  the  citation  may 
actually  be  a warning  to  them  not  to 
leave  valuables  m their  cars. 

La.st  month,  the  “tickci.s"  began 
appearing  on  the  windshields  of  ve- 
hicles whose  owners  left  valuables 
within  plain  sight  of  thieves  On  one 
side,  they  resemble  regular  parking 
tickets,  but  on  the  back,  they  warn  car 
owners  agaiast  leaving  valuables  m 
their  vehicles  and  lisLs  the  items  most 
commonly  stolen  from  vehicles.  If 
officers  see  any  of  the  items  in  the  cars, 
ihcy  check  a box  on  the  ticket 

Tile  reminder  is  the  brainchild  of 
Officer  Andrew  Michaelson.  a Yale- 
educated  fcKit  patrolman  whose  beat  ts 
an  area  of  the  city's  downtown  that  is 
popular  with  shoppers  and  tourists  — 
.ind  which  also  attracts  more  than  its 
luir  share  of  thieves 

'^I  was  just  getting  killed  with  cur 
burglanes."  said  Michaelson,  26.  during 
a recent  interview  with  LEN.  “I  was 
really  lucky  to  have  some  help  from 
some  of  our  crime  analysis,  and  it  was 
dear  to  me  that  these  were  aH  crimes 
of  opportunity  " 

While  It  IS  uncertain  what  effect  the 
iickets  will  have  on  the  rate  of  car 
lircak-ins.  Michaelson  said  they  are 
helping  to  raise  awareness  about  the 
problem.  ‘‘The  only  problem  I’ve  had 
arc  people  who  don’t  read  the  back 
side,  and  go  down  to  Parking  Control 
all  bent  out  of  shape.’*  he  said.  ’’You 
do  everything  you  can  to  send  the 
message  out.  but  it  takes  lime." 

Recently.  Michaelson  received 
Kudos  for  his  project  from  The  Port- 
land Press  Herald,  which  said  his  "bright 
idea  shows  that  community  policing 
works."  Its  editors  also  invited  him  to 
be  a guest  columnist  on  its  forum  page. 
"The  press  coverage  has  helped  as 
much  as  the  tickets"  to  raise  aware- 
ness about  the  problem,  he  said 

Michaelstm  aLvi  has  earned  the  praise 
ol  his  bos.s.  Police  Chief  Mkhael  Chit- 
wcM>d  "It’s  a very  prim'iivc,  pmgres- 
sivc  expenmcni."  he  said,  "I  think 
It's  a good  public  relations  tool,  and 
I’m  sure  the  community  will  try  to  be 


respoasive  to  the  problem.” 

Michaelson.  a former  New  Haven. 
Conn.,  resident,  who  has  a degree  m 
classical  civili/.ation.  decided  to  be  a 
police  officer  after  doing  volunteer 
work  dunng  college.  He  also  worked 
at  the  New  Haven  Police  Department 
as  a civilian  planner  before  joining  the 
Portland  force  in  1993. 

Never 
too  late 

It’s  never  kk)  late  to  follow  your 
dreams,  .says  Donna  Wood-s,  who  at 
age  40  was  recently  appointed  to  .serve 
as  town  marshal  in  North  Jud.son,  Ind 

— the  first  woman  ever  named  to  the 
Uiwn’s  highest  law  enforcement  psisi 

"I  always  wanted  to  be  an  offi- 
cer." said  Woods,  a mother  of  three 
children  who  said  she  coasidered  a law 
enforcement  career  over  20  years  ago 

— a lime  when  relatively  few  women 
were  represented  in  police  ranks 

The  dearth  of  women  in  the  profc.s- 
sion  discouraged  Wcxxls.  so  she  drove 
a schiKjl  bus  for  the  North  Judson 
Sch(X)l  Corp.  for  10  years.  About  five 
years  ago.  she  began  to  notice  more 
women  in  uniform  on  television.  In 
1993.  Kelly  Usher  became  the  first 
female  officer  In  North  Judson,  a town 
of  2,.‘i00  located  about  30  milc.s  south- 
east of  Gary  — a development  that  once 
again  ignited  Wmxls’s  dream. 

Shortly  after  Fisher’s  appointment. 
WtKxIs  became  an  officer  with  the 
town’s  volunteer  police  reserve  unit. 
Her  husband,  Walter,  scrve.s  as  the 
unit's  captain  Last  year.  Woods  at- 
tended the  Indiana  Police  Academy  in 
Plainfield,  where  she  wa.s  one  of  six 
women  — and  the  oldest  rccruii  — in 
her  1 10-member  class. 

"It  was  hard  in  a way."  she  told 
The  Chicago  Tribune.  "Here  I was.  40 
years  old.  I'nd  the  average  age  was  22. 

I didn't  care  though,  because  I was  de- 
termined to  make  it " 

After  graduation,  she  joined  the 
North  Judson  force  as  a paid  officer. 
Former  town  marshal  Jim  Prater 
promoted  her  to  captain  earlier  this 
year  Then  in  Apnl,  after  Prater  re- 
signed pending  an  ongoing  invc.siiga- 
tion  into  alleged  abuses  ol  his  office, 
the  Town  Council  named  WixxJsashis 


people  still  believe  women  aren't  cut 
out  for  police  work.  “A  lot  of  limes 
you  bit  your  lip  arxJ  went  on.  You  don't 
hear  of  many  female  officers  being  in 
charge.  There's  still  a lot  of  male 
chauvinism.  It's  difficult  for  a lot  of 
people  to  adjust." 

Woods's  goals  as  town  marshal  are 
simple  and  straightforward.  “I'm  not 
a Wonder  Woman,  but  I want  the 
community  to  grow  and  be  a good  and 
safe  place  to  raise  a family." 

From  Haiti 
to  home 

Spanansburg.  S.C.,  officials  this 
month  named  as  the  city's  public  safety 
director  a former  Takoma  Park,  Md.. 
police  chief  who  is  currently  assisting 
Che  Haitian  Government  in  |x>lice  and 
.security  matters. 

The  City  Council  on  July  13  ap- 
proved the  appointment  of  Ttmy  Fisher. 
44,  who  City  Manager  Wayne  Bowers 
selected  from  a field  of  160  candi- 
dates. Fisher  succeeds  W.C.  Bain  Jr., 
who  had  served  as  police  chief  and 
public  safety  director  for  the  past  two 
decades. 

Fisher's  new  job.  which  begins  Aug. 
2 1 . will  provide  him  with  a homecom- 
ing of  sorts.  He  is  a native  of  Green- 
w(xxJ.  S.C.,  about  75  miles  south  of 
Spartansburg. 

Fisher  "has  25  years  of  law  en- 
forcement experience  and  bnngs  ex- 
cellent educational  and  professional 
qualifications  to  this  important  posi- 
tion," said  Bowers.  "Tony  is  nation- 
ally known  for  his  work  in  commu- 
niiy-onenied  policing  and  he  was  rec- 
ommended highly  for  this  position  by 
some  of  the  top  professionals  in  law 
enforcement." 

In  Haiti,  Fisher  is  helping  the  fledg- 
ling democracy  build  a civilian  police 
force  through  a cooperative  agreement 
between  the  Haitian  Government  and 
the  Washington.  D C.-based  Interna- 
tional Criminal  Investigative  Training 
Assistance  Program.  At  the  time  he 
look  on  that  assignment,  Fisher  was 
serving  as  assixriate  director  of  train- 
ing and  management  services  for  the 
National  Organization  of  Black  Law 
Enforcement  Executives. 

Fisher's  assiK'iaiion  with  NOBLE 
began  when  he  served  as  a part-time 
consultant  fur  the  organization  during 
his  term  as  chief  of  the  Takoma  Park 
Police  Department,  which  he  headed 
from  1983  to  1993.  His  law  enforce- 
ment career  began  in  1970  when  he 
joined  the  Montgomery  County,  Md., 
Police  Department  as  a patrol  officer 

Ain't  that 
a shame 

A tough-talking  Massachusetts 
police  captain  is  putting  the  humili- 
ation back  into  crime  control  as  the 
host  of  a weekly,  public-access  cable 
TV  show  in  which  he  routinely  refers 
to  offenders  as  "two-legged  vipers" 
and  "slithenng  lowlifes."  and  high- 
lights a "punk  of  the  week." 

Capt.  Richard  Pimenta)  of  the 
Taunton  Police  Department  shows 
Polaroid  photographs  and  reads  the 
names  of  everyone  arrested  by  police 
during  the  prior  week  in  the  town  of 
45,000  residents,  about  25  miles  east 


of  Ifrovidence,  R.I.,  in  a style  that 
might  make  Sgt  Joe  Friday  of  the  old 
“Dragnet"  TV  show  proud. 

"She  gave  the  police  officer  and 
(he  store  clerk  a hard  lime."  he  says, 
relating  the  offense  of  one  hapless 
perp.  "Tm  not  stealing,’  she  insists. 
Tm  pregnant.’  Then  lo  and  behold,  a 
miracle.  Her  pantyhose  buret  and  she 
gives  birth  — to  S400  of  clothing." 

In  recent  years,  several  cioes  around 
the  nation  have  discovered  the  value  of 
public  humiliation,  particularly  in  cases 
dealing  with  prostitution.  Several  ju- 
risdictions have  published  the  names 
and  photographs  of  men  accused  of 
patronizing  prostitutes.  Residents  in 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  armed  with  video 
cameras,  record  “johns"  cruising  streets 
in  search  of  sex  for  hire.  A few  years 
ago.  police  in  Portland,  Ore.,  began  a 
program  that  allowed  for  the  forfeiture 
of  cars  belonging  to  men  picked  up  for 
soliciting. 

Pimental,  50,  has  been  criticized  by 
some  of  those  he’s  profiled  for  not 
providing  viewers  with  updates  on  their 
cases.  “I  don’t  like  the  way  he  talks 
about  people,"  said  Harold  Rodriguez, 
an  aspiring  professional  boxer  who 
was  arrested  on  drug  possession  charges 
that  were  later  dismissed.  "He  makes 
you  sound  guilty  before  you  even  get 
into  a courtroom." 

But  Pimenta]  offers  no  apologies  to 
his  detractors.  “I  don't  say  whether 
they're  guilty  or  innocent,  just  what 
they’ve  been  arrested  for."  he  told 
USA  Today.  "The  public  has  a right  to 
know  what's  going  on  in  the  commu- 
nity." 

Besides,  he  added,  some  of  his 
"guests"  have  told  him  their  appear- 
ance on  the  program  helped  them  turn 
their  lives  around.  "They  got  into  a 
detox  program  and  cleaned  up  their 
act," 

The  captain  has  made  one  conces- 
sion to  the  critics  of  his  program,  dur- 
ing which  he  also  gives  crime-preven- 
tion and  safety  tips:  He's  toned  down 
his  language  a bit  after  complaints 
from  school  officials  who  heard  first- 
grade  viewers  calling  each  other  “toi- 
let-licking maggots” 

Tech 

talk 

A University  of  Central  Florida 
faculty  member  with  expertise  in  the 
transfer  of  defense  technology  for 


civilian  uses  was  tapped  last  month  to 
head  the  National  Technology  Trans- 
fer Center’s  joint  (xoject  with  the 
National  Institute  of  Justice  to  adapt 
military  technologies  for  civilian  law 
enforcement  uses. 

NTTC  executive  director  Lee  W, 
Rivers  announced  on  June  18  the 
appointment  of  Nicholas  MontanarelU 
as  director  of  the  center’s  Office  of 
Law  Enforcement  Technology  Com- 
mencalizaiion.  The  center  is  at  the 
forefront  of  efforts  to  comercialize 
law  enforcement  technology  developed 
in  the  Federal  laboratory  system,  ac- 
tively working  to  get  state-of-the-art 
products  to  civilian  law  enforcement 
agencies  through  OLETC,  which  is 
headquartered  at  Wheeling  Jesuit 
College  in  Wheeling,  W.Va. 

OLETC  assesses  law  enforcement 
needs,  acts  as  a liaison  between  the 
research  and  development  sector  and 
assists  in  speeding  up  prototyping  and 
commercialization  processes  to  get  new 
technologies  out  into  the  field.  Its  current 
projects  include  a remote-controlled, 
retractable  spiked  barrier  strip  that 
deflates  tires,  which  reduces  the  need 
for  high-speed  pursuits;  a "smart  gun" 
that  only  be  fired  by  its  owner;  a pep- 
per spray  launcher/dispenser  that  can 
be  deployed  in  hostage  situations,  and 
a disabling  net  and  launcher  system 
that  can  be  used  to  capture  fleeing 
suspects. 

Montanarelli  has  30  years  of  expe- 
nence  in  military  and  civilian  R&D 
and  technology  transfer.  He  was  in- 
volved in  the  initial  development  and 
use  of  weapons-deiection  equipment 
used  to  prevent  airline  hijacking  as 
well  as  the  development  of  state-of- 
thc-ail  body  armor.  Among  many  other 
awards  and  citations.  Montanarelli 
received  the  Lifetime  Achievement 
Award  in  Technology  Transfer  from 
the  Technology  Utilization  Founda- 
tion for  his  efforts. 

A former  deputy  director  of  the 
Ballistic  Missile  E)efense  Orgaruza- 
tion  Technology  Application  Program 
for  eight  years,  Montanarelli  teaches 
at  the  University  of  Central  Florida  in 
Orlando  and  has  served  as  special 
assistant  to  the  Federal  Technology 
Reinvestment  Program  for  the  past 
year. 

His  past  positions  include  program 
director  for  East-West  Trade  in  the 
Defense  Department;  special  assistant 
for  the  White  House  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  Policy,  and  program 
manager  at  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. 


successor. 

WiHxls  acknowledged  that  many 
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Co-sponsored  by 
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Open  season  for 
concealed  weapons 

Va.  braces  for  new  law 


Court  clerks  throughout  Virginia 
braced  this  month  for  an  avalanche  of 
inquiries  from  residents  wanting  to 
know  how  they  can  get  permits  to  carry 
concealed  handguns  under  a law  that 
took  effect  July  1 . 

Meanwhile,  gun  instructors  are  also 
gearing  up  for  increased  business,  ac- 
cording to  The  Washington  Post,  since 
the  law  requires  that  applicants  have 
“demonstrated  competence  with  a 
handgun”  by  showing  proof  of  a 
completed  firearms  safety  or  training 
course,  or  other  firearms  experience. 

Virginia  joins  Arkansas,  Idaho. 
Texas  and  Utah  among  states  that  have 
approved  new  concealed  weapons  laws 
or  eased  restrictions  on  concealed 
handguns  permits  this  year.  Similar 
bills  in  California,  Colorado.  Illinois, 
Kansas,  Louisiana,  Missoun  and  New 
Mexico  never  made  it  out  of  the  Leg- 
islature or  were  vetoed  by  governors. 

The  Virginia  law,  signed  earlier 
this  year  by  Republican  Gov.  George 
Allen,  allows  anyone  over  the  age  of 
21  to  receive  permits,  provided  they 
have  not  been  recently  convicted  of 
certain  felonies  or  multiple  misdemean- 
ors. The  mentally  ill  are  barred  from 
applying  for  concealed-weapon  per- 
mits, as  are  those  with  substance-abuse 
problems  and  illegal  immigrants.  Prior 
to  the  new  law's  enactment,  applicants 
had  to  show  a “demonstrated  need”  to 
receive  permits. 

Residents  begin  the  application 
process  by  filling  out  forms  available 
from  state  circuit  courts,  police  de- 
partments or  other  county  offices.  They 
may  be  asked  to  submit  fingerprints  to 
police  departments,  which  must  con- 
duct background  checks  of  prospec- 
tive permit  holders.  Once  applicants 
meet  all  of  the  requirements,  circuit 
court  judges  have  90  days  to  issue  two- 
year  permits. 

“It  has  been  a landslide.”  said 
Harry  Merchant,  a gun-safety  instruc- 
tor in  Chantilly.  “We  usually  have  20 
people  taking  classes  a month,  and 
now  we  are  having  90.  We  are  booked 
through  August.  This  law  is  turning 
out  to  be  much  more  far-reaching  than 
anyone  expected.” 

While  gun  dealers,  trainers  and  others 
might  be  ecstatic  about  the  jump  in 
business  that  the  new  law  is  expected 
to  bring,  prosecutors  m northern  Vir- 
ginia. many  of  whom  opposed  the  law. 
are  worried  Fairfax  Commonwealth's 
Attorney  Robert  F Horan  Jr  told  The 
Post  that  the  law  is  a “scary  expen- 
ment.”  one  that  might  increase  vio- 
lence in  his  relatively  placid,  middle- 
classjurisdiction.  The  new  law,  Horan 
said,  will  prompt  “a  sea  change  in  the 
number  of  handguns  that  will  be  out 
there  under  people's  coats.  And  the 
more  guns  on  the  street,  the  more 
potential  for  violence.” 

Officials  of  rural  jurisdictions  don't 
expect  a groundswell  of  new  appli- 
cants because  judges  in  those  areas 
have  generally  been  more  willing  to 
approve  permits.  Jurisdictions  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state  are  likely  to 
see  the  largest  number  of  new  appli- 
cants, officials  said.  There,  judges  rarely 
granted  permits  because  rcstdents  were 
unable  to  justify  their  need  for  them. 

Pnor  to  the  law,  Fairfax,  with  a 
population  of  850,000  had  10  permit 
holders.  But  ChiefCircuiiCourtJudge 
F.  Bruce  Bach  expects  at  least  5,000 


More  work  likely  for 
court  clerks,  more 
business  expected  for 
gun-safety  instructors. 

county  residents  will  be  permitted  to 
carry  concealed  weapons.  “There  is  a 
lot  of  interest  in  this,  an  awful  lot,”  he 
said.  “Before  now,  the  word  was  out 
that  it  was  pretty  tough  to  get  them 
here,” 

Loudoun  County  Sheriff  John  R, 
Isom  said  he  is  worried  that  the  law 
wilt  lead  to  more  accidental  shootings, 
especially  among  children  who  gain 
access  to  their  parents'  guns. 

Sarah  Brady,  chairwoman  ofHand- 
gun  Control  Inc.,  said  the  Legislature 
and  Allen  had  “caved  into  the  gun 
lobby”  to  approve  the  law,  which  she 
said  will  “put  more  Virginians'  lives 
in  jeopardy  — not  to  mention  the  lives 
of  Virginia's  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers.” 

An  official  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  which  has  led  the  charge 
for  concealed  weapons  laws  in  several 
slates,  including  Virginia,  said  the  dire 
forecasts  are  off  target. 

"Every  doomsday  prediction  that 
they  have  made  has  proved  to  be  false.” 
said  NRA  spokesman  Chip  Walker, 
who  pointed  to  a 22-percent  drop  in 
homicide  in  Rorida  since  1987,  when 
a liberal  concealed-weapons  law  went 
into  effect.  “The  law  gives  honest, 
law-abiding  citizens  the  abdity  to  defend 
themselves  from  criminal  atuck. 

A year  from  now,  Virginia  will  be  a 
safer  state," 

Some  residents,  who  say  current 
crime  trends  increase  the  odds  they 
will  become  victims,  applauded  the 
law.  "If  a stranger  comes  up  to  you  in 
the  parking  lot.  if  1 am  armed.  I won't 
feel  as  endangered  than  if  1 were  not," 
said  Thomas  Green,  a Mount  Vernon 
schoolteacher  who  owns  a .357  Mag- 
num “If  [criminals]  think  there  is  a 
chance  they  are  going  to  get  hurt  or 
caught,  their  likelihood  of  committing 
a enme  goes  down,” 


Etched 
in  stone 


At  ceremonies  attended  by  nearly  2.000  police  ofTicers  police  sur>  i\ors 
and  others,  the  new  Minnesota  Peace  Officers  Memorial  w as  formal!) 
dedicated  on  the  Slate  Capitol  Mall  in  St.  Paul  June  14  by  (lov.  Arne 
Carlson.  Since  1882.  176  Minnesota  peace  officers  have  died  in  the 
line  of  duty. 


L.A.  OK's  measure  to  boost 
anti-crime  design  approaches 


The  Los  Angeles  City  Council  last 
month  approved  a plan  that  seeks  to 
decrease  crime  by  making  simple 
changes  in  building  design,  such  as 
planting  vines  to  eliminate  blank  walls 
that  invite  grafriti.  enhancing  lighting 
and  landscaping  in  parking  lots  to 
increase  visibilly . and  designing  hous- 
ing that  can  allow  residents  to  easily 
patrol  their  neighborhoods. 

The  “Design  Out  Crime"  plan, 
introduced  by  Councilwoman  Laura 
Chick,  who  is  a member  of  the  City 
Council's  Public  Safety  Committee, 
was  ap{voved  June  26  The  initiative 
utilizes  principles  of  “crime  preven- 
tion through  environmental  design” 
that  have  successfully  deterred  enme 
in  the  other  California  cities,  including 
Anaheim.  Indio,  Orange  and  San  Ber- 
nadino. 

CPTED  guidelines  emphasize  sim^e 
steps  that  developers  and  architects 
can  incorporate  into  building  designs 


to  reduce  the  incidence  of  crime  and 
provide  better  access  for  more  timely 
police  responses  to  calls  for  service. 

“The  intention  is  not  to  create 
cloistered  fortresses,  but  to  generate 
designs  that  invite  the  kind  of  positive 
activity  that  deters  crime,”  said  Chick, 
who  added  that  the  steps  can  be  util- 
ized in  a way  “that  remains  aestheti- 
cally pleasing.” 

The  program  evolved  from  an  in- 
teragency task  force  convened  last  year, 
and  which  was  led  by  representatives 
of  the  city  Planning  Department  and 
the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department 

“'Design  Out  Crime'  represem.s 
community-based  policing  at  its  very 
best,"  said  Chick.  “It  emphasizes  up- 
front crime  prevention  and  will  in- 
crease police  communication  with  the 
community  organizations  and  neigh- 
borhood watch  groups  which  monitor 
development  projects  in  their  commu- 
nities. It  also  represents  a new  partner- 


ship between  the  LAPD  and  other  city 
agencies,  putting  multiple  city  depart- 
ments to  work  in  the  fight  aguiasi 
crime," 

The  guidelines,  which  are  not 
mandatory,  will  be  distributed  to  de- 
velopers. architects,  urban  planners 
and  others  involved  in  building  de- 
sign. Presentations  will  also  be  made 
to  groups  and  associations  involved  m 
residential  and  commercial  building 
design.  City  staff  members  who  re- 
view development  projects  also  will 
receive  training  in  CPTED  techniques 

The  task  force  also  directed  the 
Department  of  Building  and  Safety  to 
begin  pnicecdings  to  amend  the  city's 
building  codes  to  incorporate  CPTED 
techniques  That  department's  recom- 
mendations will  be  presented  to  the 
Inicmational  Conference  of  Building 
Officials,  which  is  preparing  sccunty 
unenied  amendments  to  building  codes 
in  Los  Angeles  and  other  cities. 


Police  unions  are  among  the  patsies  in 
$200G  Florida-based  telemarketing  scam 


A major  national  police  organiza- 
tion and  a Baltimore  Fraternal  Order 
Police  lodge  were  among  the  groups 
whose  names  were  used  in  a fraudulent 
telemarketing  scheme  in  Honda  that 
may  have  bilked  as  much  as  $200,000 
from  unsuspecting  donors. 

Hemando  County.  Ra.,  shenffs 
deputies  arrested  Danyl  Richard  Brug- 
gemann  on  June  24  at  his  home  in 
Spnng  Hill,  north  of  St.  Petersburg, 
after  an  employee  tipped  off  the  agency 
that  "something  was  not  quite  nghi“ 
with  the  operation,  according  to  a 
spokeswoman.  Deanna  Dammer. 

Since  January,  employees  of  Brug- 
gemann's  Eagle  Marketing  company 
contacted  thousands  of  Maryland  resi- 
dents. telling  them  they  were  raising 
funds  on  behalf  of  the  Baltimore  Fra- 
ternal Order  of  Police-Lodge  No,  3, 
the  International  Union  of  Police  As- 
sociations, the  Vietnam  Veterans  of 


America  and  the  Maryland  chapter  of 
the  veterans  group.  Authontics  said 
contributors  sent  checks  to  a mail- 
forwarding  service  in  Baltimore,  which 
transferred  the  money  to  Bruggemann 

“We  estimated  that  between  Janu- 
ary and  June,  he  collected  about 
$200,000,”  Dammer  said,  adding  that 
there  was  no  indication  that  contribu- 
tors received  anything  in  return  for  the 
cash 

Bruggemann.  33.  was  charged  with 
fraud  and  operating  an  unlicensed  tele- 
marketing business,  and  was  released 
the  following  day  on  $20,000  bail, 
Dammer  told  Law  Enforcement  News 
She  said  no  Eagle  employees,  most  of 
whom  were  young  and  received  the 
minimum  wage,  were  charged  in  con- 
nection With  the  operation 

Danuncr  said  it  was  the  first  lime 
that  the  agency  had  made  arrests  in 
connection  with  telemarketing  scams. 


many  of  which  set  up  highly  mobile 
“boiler-room"  operations  m Honda 

“We've  had  phone  calls  fri>m  time 
to  tune  wanting  to  know  if  certain 
groups  are  legitimate."  she  said  "Our 
reply  is  that  if  they're  licensed  m the 
state  or  county,  there's  not  much  we 
can  do  about  it.  The  only  thing  wc  can 
do  is  if  they  promise  something  for  the 
donation  and  you  don't  receive  it.  Most 
of  these  operations  are  pretty  clever; 
they  usually  know  their  limits." 

Officials  of  the  law  enforcement 
groups  expres-sed  anger  over  the  scam, 
which  they  said  hurts  their  own  legiti- 
mate frindraising  efforts.  Bnan  May. 
the  second  vice  prcMdcni  of  the  Balti- 
more POP,  which  represents  4,000  active 
and  retired  oflicen,  told  LEN  the  group 
IS  trying  to  determine  whether  Brugge- 
mann  broke  any  Maryland  laws  and 
whether  he  can  be  prosecuted  in  that 
state 


“By  no  means  were  they  author 
izcd  to  do  this,  wc  do  not  know  who 
they  arc.  and  we  will  prosecute  to  the 
fullest  extent  of  the  law,"  May  said 
"The  investigators  have  our  total 
cooperation  " 

May  said  Honda  investigators  hac 
contacted  FOPofficials  to  inform  them 
of  the  operation  and  the  Baltimore 
Police  Department's  fraud  unit  is  also 
looking  into  the  matter 

Rich  Roberts,  a spokesman  for  the 
International  Union  of  Police  Associa 
tions,  said  he  was  unaware  that  his 
group  had  been  used  m the  ruse  until 
LEN  called  for  comment.  The  lUPA  is 
the  only  AFL-QO-aflUiaied  police  labor 
group  in  the  nation,  with  80.000 
members  from  over  300  U.S.  and 
Canadian  locals 

“If  some  guy  "s  actually  been  busted 
for  It.  and  he's  using  our  name  without 
Continued  on  Page  12 
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Don't  call  'em  "psychos". 


FBI  seeking  PC  terms  for  the  disabled 


The  FBI.  whjch  recently  wa.s  a.sked 
10  begin  collecting  data  about  bias 
crimes  involving  the  disabled,  is  trying 
to  devise  politically  correct  terminol- 
ogy for  physical  and  mental  disabili- 
ties that  will  be  included  in  future 
training  and  manuals  and  reports. 

The  effort  began  last  month  with  a 
visit  by  FBI  officials  to  a watchdog 
group  in  New  York  that  monitors  the 
media  for  unfavorable  terms  and  im- 
ages about  the  disabled.  The  task  is 
expected  to  take  several  months  as 
they  continue  to  query  advocacy  groups 
for  the  disabled  — and  the  disabled 
themselves  — about  which  terms  are 
appropriate  and  which  tend  to  offend. 

James  J.  Nolan,  the  bureau's  coor- 
dinator of  hate-crimes  training  pro- 
grams, was  one  of  the  FBI  officials 
who  attended  a seven-hour  conference 
on  the  subject  at  the  National  Stigrm 
Clearinghouse  last  month,  during  which 
experts  from  the  psychiatne.  research, 
goverrmicnt  and  law  enforcement 
profession.s — and  about  a doren  men- 
tally ill  person-s  — participated.  What 
he  heard  there,  he  told  The  New  York 
Times,  left  him  feeling  that  the  task  at 
hand  is  far  more  daunting  than  he  an- 
ticipated. “It’s  mind-boggling  to  me,” 
he  said. 

The  effort  comes  as  the  bureau 
continues  to  increase  diversity  within 
its  ranks  and  purge  itself  of  racism  and 
sexism.  But  the  new  mission  is  not  so 
clear-cut,  especially  when  a wide  range 
of  terms  and  descriptions  are  both 


embraced  and  reviled  by  people  who 
are  mentally  ill.  Law  enforcement  has 
generally  scnied  upon  the  terms 
“emotionally  disturbed”  or  “men- 
tally defective"  in  describing  men- 
tally ill  suspects,  but  the  mentally  ill 
themselves  use  a variety  of  terms, 
including  “consumer.”  “recipient,” 
“cx-patieni"  or  “psychiatric  survi- 
vor." 

Participants  agreed  that  language 
can  color  perceptions  about  the  men- 
tally ill.  “When  language  is  used  to 
devalue,  it  shapes  attitudes  that  in  turn 
become  public  policy."  said  Nora 


C'ontinued  from  Page  1 
were  more  than  two  years  old. 

"They  were  simply  ineffective,” 
I-ightfoot,  a supporter  of  citizen  over- 
sight of  police,  told  The  Washington 
Post.  “Any  review  board  that  we  have 
should  be  done  for  far  less  money  and 
with  a streamlined  review  process.” 
The  American  Civil  Liberties  Un- 
ion, which  supported  the  board,  is 
expected  to  release  a study  on  ways  to 
streamline  the  complaint  review  proc- 
e.ss.  Watson  said  the  council  did  not 
give  the  board  enough  time  for  recent 
improvements  to  work,  “This  agency 
realized  from  the  very  beginning  the 


Weinerth,  chairwoman  of  the  clear- 
inghouse. 

'TTiere  is  a diversity  in  the  termi- 
nology. but  I think  the  one  thing  we 
would  all  agree  on  is  a 'people  first' 
approach,  so  you’d  say  *a  person  with 
schizophrenia'  instead  of  a schizo- 
phrenic.” explained  Joseph  A.  Ro- 
gers. executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Mental  Health  Consumers' Self- 
Help  Cleannghouse  in  Philadelphia. 

Some  of  the  mentally  ill  see  the 
government,  along  with  mental-health 
practitioners  and  institutions,  as  abus- 


One  political  backer 
admits  the  board  was 
"simply  ineffective." 

problems  that  the  council  had.  We 
were  never  really  given  the  tools  to  fix 
them.” 

The  day  after  Washington's  citizen 
review  board  shut  down,  a proposal  to 
create  a similar  board  to  look  into 
police  brutality  complaints  was  with- 
drawn by  the  Alexandria.  Va..  City 
Council  member  who  introduced  it, 


used  the  opportunity  to  make  that  known 
to  FBI  officials.  “This  meeting  is  an 
example  of  what  we  are  fighting," 
said  Harold  Mayo,  a resident  of  Fort 
Myers.  Fla.,  who  described  himself  as 
a survivor  of  the  psychiatric  industry. 
“We  are  having  our  voice  usurped  by 
all  of  the  people  in  this  room  who  have 
not  experienced  the  hate.  We  have  the 
opportunity  to  speak  out  today,  but  it  is 
shared  by  our  abusers.” 

That  resentment  often  overshad- 
owed the  proceedings,  prompting  Nolan 
to  encourage  participants,  particularly 


following  an  emotional,  three-hour 
public  hearing. 

“I’ve  heard  enough."  said  Coun- 
cilman William  Euille,  after  most 
speakers,  including  several  police  of- 
ficials. spoke  against  the  proposal.  “At 
this  point,  I will  not  be  making  a 
recommendation  to  the  council  for  the 
creation  of  a citizens  review  commis- 
sion." 

The  proposal  had  stemmed  from 
heightened  concerns  of  some  city  resi- 
dents and  minority  organizations  over 
an  alleged  increase  in  police  use  of 
excessive  force  in  recent  years. 

Several  speakers  said  city  police 


to  confront  “the  elephant  in  the  living 
room”  — a well-known  phrase  often 
used  by  therapists  to  indicate  a pa- 
tient s denial  of  an  overwhelming 
problem.  “If  there’s  an  elephant  in  the 
room,  let's  not  try  to  talk  about  some- 
thing else.  Let's  talk  about  the  ele- 
phant." 

George  Dixon,  an  FBI  training 
instructor,  agreed  with  Nolan  that  a lot 
of  work  lies  ahead.  “Jim  and  I will  sit 
down  and  compare  our  notes  from  this 
conference,  and  hopefully  he  and  I 
won’t  argue.  TTiis  is  just  the  begin- 
ning." 


used  excessive  force  against  Latino 
and  black  suspects,  but  went  unpun- 
ished and  were  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  force.  Other  speakers  noted  that 
Police  Chief  Charles  E.  Samarra  and 
Commonwealth’s  Attorney  John  E. 
Kloch  cleared  officers  of  wrongdoing 
in  most  of  the  cases. 

Samarra  told  those  at  the  hearing 
that  he  had  answered  all  questions 
from  every  resident  who  had  asked 
about  alleged  brutality  by  city  police 
officers.  He  added  that  officers  who 
display  inappropriate  conduct  are  ter- 
minated. “I  don’t  know  what  else  I can 
do,”  he  said. 


ers.  Those  whoporticipaied  in  the  session  the  “psychiatric  survivors"  present. 


Quietly,  abruptly,  D.C.  review  board  goes 
out  of  business,  leaving  its  caseload  behind 


Police  Leadership  in  the  21“'  Century 


The  Society  of  Police  Futurists  International 
present  their  1995  conference 

2020  VISION 

A LOOK  INTO  POLICE  LEADERSHIP 
IN  THE21s»  CENTURY 

October  1-4,  1995 

Hickory  Ridge  Conference  Centre  in  Lisle, 
Chicago’s  western  suburbs 

This  unique  learning  experience  will  enable  professionals  in 
criminology,  law  enforcement  and  education  to  look  into 
their  profession  25  years  into  the  future  in  the  year  2020. 

Hear  Keynote  Speaker: 

Dr,  Lee  Brown,  Director, 

Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy 

For  free  information  and  registration  kit,  call  the 
Lisle  Convention  and  Visitor’s  Bureau  at 

1-800-733-9811  (toU  free). 

Register  before  July  1 5 to  receive  special 
discounts  and  travel  benefits. 
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Pockets  of  intrigue  from  a cop  killing 

Suspect  is  busted,  allegedly  beaten,  then  released  — residents  show  little  sympathy 


Addressing  an  irtcideni  that  has  given  rise  to  a labyrinth  of 
twists  and  turns,  acting  Prince  George’s  County.  Md.,  Police 
Chief  Alphonse  Hawkins  last  mcHtth  defended  his  depart- 
menl's  arrest  of  a 25-year-old  Lanham  man  as  a suspect  in 
the  death  a county  police  captain,  and  sud  a full  internal 
investigation  is  under  way  into  the  severe  beating  sustained 
by  the  suspect,  Jeffrey  Gilbert,  during  his  arrest. 

Gilbert  suiTered  serious  injuries  after  county  police 
officers  burst  into  his  girlfriend’s  apartment  to  arrest  him  two 
days  after  the  the  fatal  shotning  of  Capt.  John  J.  Novabilski, 
31 . on  April  26.  The  off-duty,  uniformed  officer  was  sitting 
in  his  patrol  car  (»t>viding  security  for  a restaurant  and  liquor 
store  in  Kentland  when  he  was  shot  1 1 times  in  the  head,' 
jtorso  and  back,  His  service  revolver  also  was  stolen. 

The  beating  that  Giib»i  allegedly  suffered  generated  only 
scattered  public  protests,  with  some  county  residents 
suggesting  that  he  had  it  coming.  And,  in  still  another 
wrinkle  to  the  case,  charges  against  Gilbert  were  dropped 
June  2.  when  State's  Attorney  Jack  B.  Johnson  announced 
that  new  evidence  had  surfaced. 

Investigators  now  believe  that  Ralph  McLean,  29,  of  Lw- 
dover,  who  fatally  shot  FBI  agent  William  H.  Christian  Jr. 
and  then  shot  himself  to  dcadi  after  a gun  battle  with  police 
in  Greenbelt  on  May  28,  also  Idlled  Novabilski. 

Novabilski’s  stolen  service  pistol  and  the  MAC-1 1 police 
believe  was  used  to  kill  him  were  found  near  the  body  of 
McLean,  who  was  wanted  in  the  ambush  shoi^tings  of  two 
Washington.  D.C-,  police  officers  in  January  Johnson  said 
most  of  the  evidence  pointing  to  Gilbert  had  been  suf^ied  by 
witnesses,  but  the  results  of  DNA  testing  showed  that  blotxi 
found  on  Gilbert's  clothing  did  not  match  that  of  the  slain 
county  officer. 

Gilbert,  still  sporting  visible  signs  of  the  beating  allegedly 
committed  by  arresting  officers,  was  released  June  5,  He  suf- 
fered severe  injuries  to  die  head  and  body  and  required  hospi- 
talization following  what  police  officials  temted  "a 


struggle."  Ongoing  investigations  of  the  alleged  bcaung  are 
being  conducted  by  the  FBI,  the  Justice  Departmem's  civil 
rights  unit  and  the  Prince  George's  County  Police  Department, 
said  Lieut.  Charles  A.  Pollock,  a department  spokesman 

"The  department  will  not  tolerate  any  kind  of  inappropriate 
behavior  by  any  officer,"  Pollock  told  Law  Enforcement  News, 
"and  it  will  take  appropriate  action  if  it  is  found  (officers) 
acted  inap^iropnately." 

In  a statement  following  the  decision  to  drop  charges  against 
Gilbert.  Chief  Hawkins  said  police  investigators  “proceeded  in 
conjunction  with  pirosecutors  and  consistent  with  with  estab- 
lished piractices  and  pxricedures  in  obtaining  the  arrest  warrant" 
after  a judge  found  "sufficient  pirobable  cau.se"  to  apprehend 
Gilbert 

But  Hawkins  added  that  McLean's  death  does  not  necessar- 
ily close  the  case  into  the  Novabilski  murder.  “The  fact  that 
weapwns  related  to  the  Novabilski  homicide  were  found  in  the 
possession  of  Ralph  McLean  does  not  completely  rule  out 
existing  evidence  against  Mr.  Gilbert.  Likewise,  we  cannot 
conclude  that  Mr.  McLean  was  the  killer  based  on  his  px»ses- 
sion  of  those  weapons.  The  recovery  of  the  weapons  and 
conflicting  witness  statements  rai.se  issues  that  must  be 
reconciled,”  he  said. 

Johnson  said  his  office  had  notified  the  court  of  its  mtention 
not  to  pirosecute  Gilbert  tor  the  Novabilski  murder.  "I  do  not 
believe  there  is  sufficient  credible  evidence  to  seek  and  obtain 
an  indictment  against  Mr.  Gilbert  at  paesent,"  he  said.  But 
Johnson  cautioned  that  the  cose  is  still  under  investigation  "and 
if  we  arc  able  to  link  up  Mr.  Gilbert  with  this  crime,  wc  will 
seek  appropriate  (^and  jury)  action." 

The  allegations  of  police  brutality  in  the  Gilbert  arrest  re- 
kindled reminders  that  the  relationship  between  the  Prince 
George’s  County  Police  Dep»itment  and  its  minonty  constitu- 
ents, while  irnpiroved  in  recent  years,  has  been  one  of  confronta- 
tion and  suspicion.  Most  of  the  hard  feelings  have  resulted  from 
in-custody  deaths  or  fatal  police  shooting  of  minority  suspiects. 


In  recent  years,  the  department  has  made  strides  in  in- 
creasing the  number  of  minorities,  pianiculariy  black  and 
Latinas,  on  the  police  force.  Many  of  the  county's  political 
leaders  are  African-American  as  well,  including  Wayne  K. 
Curry,  who  was  elected  last  November  as  the  first  black 
county  executive  in  the  Washington  area  B^nh  Johnson,  the 
county  prosecutor,  and  Chief  Hawkins  are  also  black. 

Yet  while  the  Gilbert  beating  jirompted  outrage  from 
some  quarters,  it  differs  ftxmi  pwst  incidentti  because  many 
Prince  George's  County  residcnt.s  interviewed  by  the  The 
Washington  Po.it  said  that  Gilbert  may  have  liad  it  coming 
because  he  preyed  on  members  of  the  community  State 
Delegate  Joanne  C.  Benson,  a black  woman  who  repre.scnis 
the  district  where  Novabilski  was  killed,  said  she  heard  few 
cxp)fe^sions  of  sympxithy  for  him. 

“1  have  been  meeting  wiili  pockets  ot  pieopte  all  through- 
out the  community,"  Bcitson  said,  “and  everyone  says  the 
same  tiling:  We  don’t  condone  what  the  police  did.  but  this 
piersun  has  a reputation  for  doing  these  tilings  in  our  commu- 
nity. Therefore,  we  can’t  have  loo  much  sympathy  for  him  " 

Freddie  Dawkins,  a black  i.'ommunity  activist  ftom 
Capiitol  Heights,  told  The  Pom;  “When  [the  beating) 
happKned,  pieople  didn't  say,  'Hey.  this  guy  is  a brother,  wc 
need  to  stick  up  for  him  ' They  said:  ‘This  guy  is  out  there 
abu.sing  and  brutalizing  people  Now  he  just  got  what  came  to 
him.* " 

The  local  chapiter  of  the  NAACP  has  received  few  calls 
expiressing  anger  over  the  alleged  beating,  but  its  president, 
Hurrii  L.  Jones,  said  he  was  “inc-cn.sod"  over  Gilbert's 
injuries.  "Our  position  has  always  been  that  no  arrcsl  should 
end  with  either  party  being  badly  beaten  or  killed  unless  it's  a 
matter  of  life  or  death." 

Gilbert,  whose  own  mother  admitted  is  “no  angel,"  has  a 
criminal  record  and  is  a defendant  m at  lca.st  two  pending 
cases,  including  pxisscssion  of  crack  cocaine,  robbery  and 
handgun  chargea. 


Hooky,  line  & sinker: 

Chronic  truants  in  Wisconsin  face  house  arrest 


With  an  assist  from  local  piolice, 
officials  of  a Wisconsin  high  school 
are  playing  hardball  with  chronic  truants 
— by  placing  them  under  house  arrest 
in  a last-ditch  effort  to  piersuade  them 
from  playing  hooky. 

Students  who  miss  all  or  p>art  of 
five  or  more  school  days  in  a 10-day 
penod  dunng  which  classes  are  held 
are  subject  to  the  punishment,  which  is 
impx>sed  by  a municipal  judge  only 
when  seizures  of  driver's  licenses  or 
revocations  of  work  permits  fail,  ac- 
cording to  Fort  Atkinson  pxilice  Lieut. 
Dave  Fromader,  a 24-year  veteran  in 
charge  of  the  Police  Department's 
suppxirt  services  section. 

While  some  might  think  the  pnin- 
ishment  harsh,  it  appiears  to  be  work- 
ing. said  George  Stone,  an  assistant 
pjnncip»l  at  Fcri  Atkinson  High  School. 
He  told  Law  Enforcement  News  re- 
cently that  it  was  a major  factor  in  a 60- 
piercent  reduction  in  truancy  at  the 
900-student  high  school  last  year. 

“The  key  to  what  we're  able  to  pull 
off  here."  Stone  said,  "is  that  we  have 
a Municipial  Court  judge  [John  Lam- 
piert]  who's  willing  to  stand  up  and  say. 
“Not  in  this  town.*  And  we've  got 
pxilice  officers  who  know  who  the  kids 
are  and  who  are  willing  to  step  in  and 
deal  with  them  when  they  have  to. 
Without  those  two  things,  it  wouldn't 
matter," 

The  sanction  was  adopted  last 
October  after  Stone  did  some  research 
into  legal  avenues  available  to  school 
officials  that  might  help  stop  the  prob- 
lem. He  told  LEN  that  house  arrest  has 
been  meted  out  to  43  chronic  truants 
since  then,  about  70  piercent  of  whom 
"really  turned  things  around  after  that" 
by  showing  up  at  school.  “Dabblers" 
— those  whoskippred  school  occasion- 


ally — stopped  all  together,  he  added. 

"Another  30  to  35  prercent  basi- 
cally told  us  to  go  to  hell  and  continued 
with  their  truant  ways,"  Stone  said. 
Parents  of  some  of  the  hard-core  truants 
have  withdrawn  them  from  high  school 
and  are  being  “home-schooled,"  which 
Stone  said  is  just  a way  to  "circum- 
vent" the  rigid  anti-truancy  policy. 

Under  the  pxilicy.  school  officials 
submit  attendance  records  to  a school 
liaison  officer,  who  culls  them  for 
violations  of  the  state's  anti-truancy 
law.  said  Fromader.  Habitual  truants 
are  denied  work  piermits  or  have  their 
driver's  licenses  confiscated.  If  those 
measures  fail.  Judge  Lampiert  places 


In  a never-ending  search  for  new 
weapons  in  the  war  against  gangs, 
several  California  municipialities  have 
apipiroved  injunctions  that  bar  suspected 
gang  members  from  such  seemingly 
innocuous  activities  as  sitting  in  piark-s, 
whistling,  climbing  trees  or  carrying 
bottles,  baseball  bats  or  flashlights 

Other  injunctions  pirohibit  gang 
members  from  exhibiting  hand  signals 
or  wearing  clothing  and  accessories 
that  have  become  associated  with  gang 
membership.  The  New  York  Times  re- 
pxirted  last  month. 

"It’s  legalized  harassment,"  ob- 
served Los  Angeles  County  sheriffs 
deputy  Wilson  Lee.  who  p»trols  the 
city  of  Norwalk,  where  an  injunction 
that  impxises  a curfew  on  22  gang 
members  — and  forbids  them  from 
congregating  in  abandoned  propierty 
and  carrying  certain  weapions  — has 


them  under  house  arrest  for  90  days. 

Students  under  house  arrest  are 
allowed  to  leave  their  homes  only  to 
attend  school  or  if  accompanied  by 
their  piarents  or  guardians,  the  lieuten- 
ant explained.  They  have  an  oppiortu- 
nity  to  lop  30  days  off  the  term  by 
showing  up  at  school  for  60  consecu- 
tive days,  added  Fromader. 

Students  are  not  fitted  with  elec- 
tronic monitoring  bracelets  such  as 
those  that  are  commonly  used  for  adult 
criminals  serving  house-arrest  terms. 
Instead.  Fromader  said,  pmlice  officers 
check  up  on  them  by  calling  their 
homes  at  random  two  or  three  times  a 
week.  “If  they’re  not  home,  the  school 


been  in  effect  for  nine  months. 

Officials  say  the  Norwalk  {program, 
which  is  now  being  replicated  in  Long 
Beach.  Los  Angeles.  Pasadena  and 
elsewhere  in  Southern  California,  has 
resulted  in  a sharp  decrease  in  calls  for 
service  to  the  sheriffs  station  and  has 
helpied  residents  reclaim  a 20-square- 
block  area  that  had  been  the  turf  of  a 
gang  krxiwn  as  the  Orange  Street  Locos. 

The  Los  Angeles  County  District 
Attorney’s  Office  helped  Norwalk 
officials  devise  the  carefully  worded 
injunction  to  ward  off  constitutional 
challenges  — several  of  which  arc 
brewing  or  have  been  filed  against 
similar  ordinances.  “Basically,  we've 
broken  the  back  of  one  of  the  gangs  in 
the  city,"  said  Deannc  Ancker,  a dep- 
uty district  attorney  who  helped  draw 
up  the  Norwalk  pirogram  and  is  now 
pirepianng  one  for  Pasadena. 


officer  finds  out  the  reason.  If  there  is 
no  legitimate  reason,  then  he  brings 
them  in  on  a contempt  citation,  which 
could  result  in  a longer  period  of  house 
aaest.” 

ParenLs  who  condone  their  child's 
repieaied.  unexcused  absences  from 
school  are  also  held  accountable.  “If 
the  kids  continue  to  be  truant  and  they 
are  minors,  we  then  issue  a citation  for 
contributing  to  the  delinquency  of  a 
minor  to  the  piarcnts,"  Stone  said. 
County  welfare  officials  arc  consider- 
ing action  against  piarents  who  appxir- 
enily  condone  their  children’s  hooky- 
playing. Stone  added. 

Fromader  said  the  policy  was  insti- 


But  officials  of  (he  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia don't  sec  it  that  way.  They  contend 
that  the  injunctions  deny  First  Amend- 
ment nghls  of  freedom  of  cxpircssion 
to  suspiected  gang  members,  branding 
(hem  as  criminals  even  though  they 
may  not  have  committed  crimes. 

"They  are  criminalizing  acts  that 
are  otherwise  legal  simply  because 
these  picople  are  su.spected  of  being 
gang  members."  said  ACLU-SC  ex- 
ecutive director  Ramona  RipMon 

Ancker  mamiams  that  neighbor- 
hoods can  be  made  safe  from  gangs 
without  encroaching  on  individual  rights. 
“In  my  opinion,  you  can  enjoin  behav- 
ior that  is  otherwise  lawful,"  the  pirose- 
cutor  noted.  "You  just  have  to  tailor 
the  injunction  so  that  it  targets  the 
negative  activity  without  overreach- 
ing — trying  to  banish  gang  members. 


tuied  because  of  a growing  problem 
with  truancy  in  the  (own  of  10,000 
residents,  located  about  midway  be- 
tween Madison  and  Milwaukee.  Some 
of  (he  missing  students  were  turning 
up  as  pcipctrators  of  petty  crimes  such 
as  shoplifting  and  vandalism,  he  added. 
"Wc  haven’t  had  a lot  of  recidivism" 
since  the  pirogram  was  adopitcd.  the 
lieutenant  told  LEN 

Stone  said  he  conferred  with  police 
before  pxitting  the  pmlicy  into  effect  — 
and  found  them  perfectly  witling  to 
help  "We  have  a good  pxilicc  force 
here.  They’re  very  supportive  They 
know  the  kids  and  what’s  going  on," 
he  said 


trying  to  dictate  what  they  can  say  — 
because  then  you  are  infringing  on 
their  constitutional  rights." 

Legal  challenges  to  anti-gang  ordi- 
nances and  injunctions  are  already  under 
way  A statejudge  recently  overturned 
an  injunction  ap>p»rovcd  in  Westmin- 
ster that  forbade  each  of  the  49  mem- 
bers of  the  West  Trccc  gang  from 
“standing,  sitting,  walking,  driving, 
gathering  or  appiearing  anywhere  in 
pwbhc  view"  with  fellow  gang  mem- 
bers within  a 25-squarc-block  area. 

In  May.  a court  ruling  barred  San 
Jose  officials  from  enforcing  piarts  of  a 
broad  injunction  that  prohibited  gang 
members  from  engaging  in  otherwise 
legal  behavior.  The  ruling,  which  (he 
City  IS  appjealing.  let  stand  those  pxir- 
tjons  of  the  injunction  that  were  con- 
cerned with  illegal  activities  such  as 
trespiassing  and  drug  dealing. 


Be  careful  what  you  do,  say  & wear:  Calif, 
cities  fight  gangs  by  targeting  behavior 
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What  is  this  noble  (and  elusive) 
concept  we  call  integrity? 


By  Edwin  J.  Deiattre 

To  me,  imegriiy  — in  a person  or  an  institu- 
tion, In  a police  officer  or  a police  department  — 
means  the  settled  disposition,  the  resolve  and 
determination,  the  established  habit  “of  doing 
right  where  there  is  no  one  to  make  you  do  it  but 
yourself"  'Hiese  words  were  spoken  early  in  this 
century  by  the  distinguished  English  judge  Lord 
Moulton,  who  went  on  to  say.  “The  real  great- 
ness of  a nation,  its  true  civilization,  is  measured 
by  the  extent  of  this  land  of  obedience  to  the 
unenforceable,  the  extent  to  which  individuals 
composing  that  nation  can  be  trusted  to  obey  self- 
imposed  law." 

Thus  understood,  integrity  is  the  highest 
achievement  there  can  be  in  a human  life.  Phi- 
losophers who  have  understood  morality  as  the 
proper  calling  of  human  beings  have  explained 
that  living  a genuinely  successful  life,  fulfilling 
the  purpose  of  human  existence,  means  achiev- 
ing integrity-  Acquinng  integrity  of  character, 
becoming  the  kind  of  person  who  behaves  rightly 
when  not  externally  forced  to  do  so.  is  what 
makes  a person  thoroughly  and  profoundly  wor- 
thy of  trust  in  public  and  private  life.  For  this 
reason,  integrity  properly  undersuxxl  is  irre- 
placeable as  the  foundation  of  good  friendships, 
good  marriages,  good  parenthood,  good  spons- 
maaship,  good  citizenship,  and  good  public  serv- 
ice. 

But  integrity  is  not  only  the  highest  of  achieve- 
ments; it  is  also  among  the  most  difficult,  and  it 
is  not  achieved  by  accident  or  mere  gotxl  fortune. 
Achieving  the  disposition  and  habit  of  behaving 
nghily  depends  on  being  able  to  control  our 
natural  passions,  being  willing  to  deny  ourselves 
things  we  may  powerfully  desire,  being  prepared 
to  make  sacrifices  we  have  strong  inclinations 
not  to  make.  Without  such  habits  of  control,  we 
may  yield  to  the  temptation  to  behave  unjustly  to 
indulge  prejudices  or  to  gain  advantage;  to  be- 
have dishonestly  when  doing  so  promi.ses  pleas- 
ure or  profit,  to  behave  cravenly  when  acting 
with  moral  or  physical  courage  may  risk  pain  or 
loss  or  death;  to  exploit  and  manipulate  others 
when  we  want  something  from  them;  to  abuse 
power  and  authority  to  gratify  our  impulses. 


and  circumstances  arc  very  far  from  ideal.  It  is 
hard  to  live  up  to  the  Golden  Rule,  even  when  we 
are  raised  by  parents  and  benefit  from  the  encour- 
agement of  companions  who  teach  us  by  word 
and  deed  of  their  respect  for  the  formulation  of 
integrity.  Think,  then,  of  the  countless  numbers 
of  children  — and  adults  — in  our  country  who 
have  never  even  heard  of  the  Golden  Rule,  and 
who.  odds  are,  never  will, 

The.se  simple  truths  arc  not  new.  Alexander 
Hamilton  warned  the  American  people  in  1787. 
“Has  it  not. . .invariably  been  found  that  mo- 
mentary passions  and  immediate  interests  have  a 
more  active  and  imperious  control  over  human 


but  rather  about  public  scandal  in  the  discovery 
and  disclosure  of  corruption  and  brutality,  they 
become  either  active  or  unwitting  allies  of  the 
worst  police  among  them  — at  the  expense  of  the 
public  and  of  every  decent  cop.  But  some  super- 
visors do  just  that.  Loath  to  have  corruption  or 
brutality  discovered  on  their  watch,  they  place 
appearance  above  reality,  reputation  above  actu- 
ality. They  sacrifice  good  police  and  good  police 
work  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  narrow  ambi- 
tion, to  the  impulses  of  their  own  cowardice,  or  to 
pressure  from  subordinates  they  have  unwisely 
made  into  their  social  intimates. 

None  of  this  should  come  as  a surprise  to 


When  Integrity  Suffers 

Intcgnty  becomes  an  object  of  neglect,  even 
of  ridicule  and  derision,  in  a country  where  the 
family  is  in  disarray;  where  children  are  rou- 
tinely abandoned  to  their  own  devices  and  al- 
lowed to  form  bad  habits  in  the  company  of  peers, 
youths  and  adults  who  do  not  care  what  becomes 
of  them;  where  the  entertainment  and  advertising 
media  extol  violence  and  parade  sexual  promis- 
cuity and  wantonness  a.s  desirable  features  of  the 
good  life,  the  news  media  forsake  all  aspiration  to 
intellectual  honesty  and  objectivity,  and  the 
docudrama  slaughters  the  distinction  between 
news  and  entenainment.  where  many  of  the  most 
advantaged  people  in  all  the  world  flout  the  law 
by  consuming  illegal  drugs;  and  where  formal 
education  has  become  academically  shallow  and 
indifferent  to  the  formation  of  good  character. 
Such  a country  loses  purchase  on  the  fact  that  as 
the  general  public  loses  respect  for  self-imposed 
obediCTice  to  moral  principle,  what  is  worst  in 
human  nature  takes  free  rein.  Left  long  un- 
checked, such  free  rein  of  impulse  and  selfish 
gratification  makes  for  a public  that  cannot  be 
safeguarded  from  its  own  destruction. 

Even  in  the  best  of  times  and  circumstances, 
achieving  inte^ty  is  a struggle,  and  our  times 

(Edwin  J.  Dtlaiire  is  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Educalion  ai  Boston  University.  This  article  is 
adapted  from  his  keynote  address  before  the 
recent  Internal  Affairs  Conference  sponsored  by 
the  New  York  City  Police  Deportment  and  held  at 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice.} 


"Even  pretty  good  people  may  forsake  their  own 
integrity  if  they  are  sufficiently  afraid  of  being  left  out 
in  the  cold,  ostracized,  labeled  as  rats,  or  expected  to 
oppose  corruption  and  brutality  all  alone." 


conduct  than  general  or  remote  considerations  of 
policy,  utility  or  justice?"  In  general,  the  answer 
to  Hamilton's  question  is  yes.  This  fact  is  re- 
vealed in  policing  just  as  it  is  in  other  walks  of 
life. 


The  Dark  Side  of  the  Force 

It  is  revealed  in  the  “blue  cocoon."  the  "blue 
veil,"  the  "us-versus-them  mentality."  the  haven 
for  corruption  that  springs  from  the  explicit 
belief  among  police,  as  the  Mollen  Commission 
put  it,  “that  nothing  is  more  important  than  the 
unswerving  loyally  of  officer  to  one  another  — 
not  even  slopping  the  most  serious  forms  of 
corruption."  What  are  these  if  not  confirmation 
(hat  “passions  and  interests"  can  and  sometimes 
do  influence  human  behavior  more  powerfully 
than  do  ideals  of  justice  and  honesty,  respect  for 
law  and  policy,  and  concern  for  fidelity  to  the 
public  interest?  What  does  the  existence  of  such 
a corrosive  and  bankrupt  idea  of  loyalty  prove  if 
not  that  even  preny  good  people  may  forsake 
their  own  integrity  if  they  are  sufficiently  afimd 
of  being  left  out  in  the  cold,  txstracized,  labeled  as 
rats,  or  expected  to  oppose  corruption  and  brutal- 
ity all  alone?  We  live  in  a country  where  over  90 
percent  of  all  students  in  schools  of  management 

and  business  identify  themselves  as  cheaters 

and  say  they  cheat  because  they  believe  they  can 
serve  their  self-interest  and  get  ahead  by  cheat- 
ing, Why.  then,  should  we  expect  that  the  darker 
and  weaker  elements  of  human  nature  will  not 
show  themselves  in  policing  as  well? 

The  passion  for  secrecy  — the  lust  to  conceal 
action.s  behind  a blue  veil  among  police  who  want 
to  conwii  acts  of  wuruption  or  brutality  — amounts 
to  a desire  to  draw  police  work  away  from  the 
constraints  of  law  and  policy  and  into  the  domain 
of  the  unenforceable.  Once  accomplished,  bad 
police  can  behave  without  integrity,  at  will  and 
with  impunity.  The  intimidation  of  otherwise 
decent  officers  is  but  an  instrument  of  this  pas- 
sion for  secrecy,  and  where  it  succeeds,  it  con- 
firms the  insistence  of  Lord  Acton,  the  19th 
century  British  historian,  that  "everything  secret 
degenerates,  even  the  administration  of  justice; 
nothing  is  safe  that  docs  not  show  it  can  bear 
discussion  and  publicity,"  Secrecy,  as  Lord  Acton 
knew,  is  far  different  from  legitimate  confidenti- 
ality. 

If  bad  cops  cannot  dnve  out  or  destroy  good 
cops,  they  will  be  content  to  corrupt  them  by 
entanglement  in  a web  of  secrecy,  whether  it  is 
woven  of  fear  and  a related  willingness  to  go 
along  to  get  along,  or  supported  by  cynicism 
about  the  department  itself  and  by  feelings  of 
contempt  for  the  general  public.  If  supervisors 
are  concerned  not  about  corruption  and  brutality. 


anyone.  No  walk  of  life  is  exempt  from  the 
frailties  of  human  nature,  and  no  institution  ever 
achieved  integrity  by  supposing  that  the  integrity 
of  its  individual  members  could  be  relied  upon  to 
take  care  of  itself.  The  alternative  to  such  a naive 
supposition  is  not  the  cynical  belief  that  “every- 
one has  a price";  that  no  one  can  ultimately  be 
trusted;  that  all  human  motivation  is  finally  self- 
ish and  contemptible  and  that  behind  every  noble 
deed  there  is  an  ulterior  purpose;  that  police  must 
be  intimidated  or  cowed  into  behaving  decently; 
that  no  one  has  integrity.  Cynicism  is  the  view 
that  human  beings  are  capable  of  feeling  and 
being  motivated  by  fear,  but  that  none  of  them  is 
capable  of  feeling  shame.  History  and  personal 
experience  prove  conclusively  that  many  of  us 
are  capable  of  feeling  shame,  and  of  doing  what 
is  right  even  when  we  are  afraid.  It  is  equally 


to  pursue  the  common  good  of  the  society;  and  in 
the  next  place,  to  take  the  most  effectual  precau- 
tions for  keeping  them  virtuous,  whilst  they 
continue  to  hold  their  public  trust." 

What  Madison’s  words  mean  for  police  de- 
partments, in  the  most  succinct  terms,  is  that  they 
should  do  everything  possible  to  recruit  people 
who  show  evidence  of  intellectual  competence, 
good  judgment  and  integrity.  They  should  seek 
candidates  for  sworn  and  civilian  positions  who, 
even  if  they  are  young,  have  shown  a disposition 
to  thitik  and  behave  responsibly  even  when  no 
one  makes  them  do  so.  And  police  departments 
should  then  take  what  Madison  called  "effectual 
precautions  for  keeping  them  virtuous” — that  is. 
establishing  reliable  policies  and  procedures  to 
secure  the  accountability  of  personnel  at  ail  lev- 
els. 

These  are  easier  said  than  done.  Both  the 
history  of  policing  in  the  United  States  in  this 
century  and  current  events  confirm  the  difficulty. 

In  1 93 1 , August  Vollmer,  the  most  respected 
police  leader  of  his  time,  wrote  that,  in  the  United 
States,  “law  enforcement  agencies  are  usually 
held  in  contempt  and  policing  is  [taken  as)  one  of 
our  national  jokes."  Then,  as  now,  competent 
and  honorable  police  served  the  public,  while 
inept,  corrupt  and  brutal  police  betrayed  the 
public  and  their  fellow  officers. 

Rising  Above  Ridicule 

In  the  64  years  since  Vollmer's  commentary, 
many  police  departments  in  the  United  States 
have  risen  far  above  contempt  and  ridicule.  They 
have  improved  themselves  by  greater  selectivity 
in  the  recruitment  of  new  officers;  more  refined 
background  investigations  and  recruitment  inter- 
views, including  the  use  of  the  polygraph;  better 
and  more  demanding  academy  and  field  training 
and  in-service  education  of  experienced  officers, 
including  real  coherence  between  academy  and 
field  training  and  greater  selectivity  in  choosing 


"The  greatest  threat  to  honorable,  professional, 
trustworthy  policing  is  the  interference  of  politicians 
who  understand  neither  the  nature  of  police  work  nor 
the  tradition  of  higher  standards  for  public  servants." 


cynical,  and  equally  mistaken,  to  presume  that 
the  need  for  police  to  achieve  the  disposition  and 
habit  of  “doing  what  is  right  where  there  is  no 
one  to  make  you  do  it  but  yourself  can  be 
entirely  replaced  by  sufficiently  rigorous  poli- 
cies, sufficiently  proactive  internal  affairs  and 
inspections  operations,  or  sufficiently  draconian 
sanctions  for  misconduct. 

Toward  a Higher  Standard 

Neither  innocence  nor  cynicism  about  human 
beings  and  institutions  can  elevate  the  achieve- 
ment of  integrity  and  trustworthiness  in  policing. 
The  proper  alternative  to  innocence  and  cynicism 
— the  achievement  of  integrity  in  a police  depan- 
meni  — involves  doing  a great  many  sensible 
things,  doing  them  all  at  once,  and  doing  them 
regularly  and  permanently  rather  than  episodi- 
cally. This  has  not  just  recently  become  true.  It 
has  always  been  true,  but  it  has  not  always  been 
heeded,  nor  is  it  everywhere  heeded  now. 

What  are  the  sensible  things  to  be  done  simul- 
taneously and  permanently?  In  “The  Federalist. 
No.  57,"  James  Madison  captured  the  idea  for  us 
in  his  framing  of  the  ideal  of  higher  intellectual 
and  moral  standards  for  public  servants  than  for 
the  general  public: 

“The  aim  of  every  political  Constitution  is  or 
ought  to  be  first  to  obtain  for  rulers,  men  who 
possess  most  wisdom  to  discern,  and  most  virtue 


field  training  officers;  more  rigorous  limitations 
on  the  use  of  force;  more  instructive  and  diligent 
supervision;  greater  accountability  at  all  levels; 
more  effective  uses  of  better  technology;  more 
thorough  internal  investigations  of  allegations  of 
police  misconduct  (including  proactive  internal 
affairs  divisions  concentrated  on  the  systematic 
gathering  of  intelligence,  on  random  and  targeted 
integrity  testing,  and  on  the  inclusion  of  com- 
mand personnel  in  investigative  efforts);  more 
sustained  communication  with  the  public,  and 
expansion  of  opportunities  in  policing  for  mem- 
bers of  minority  groups  and  women. 

These  improvements  have  been  achieved  by 
leaders  who  understand  that  a police  department 
is  not  supposed  to  be  a microcosm  of  society  in 
general  with  all  of  its  ills  — racism,  sexism, 
drunkenness,  illegal  drug  consumption,  dishon- 
esty and  corruption,  promiscuity  and  sexual 
predation,  domestic  and  street  violence,  indiffer- 
ence to  the  law,  cowardice  and  rashness,  illiter- 
acy and  other  forms  of  incompetence,  and  disre- 
gard for  the  safety  and  well-being  of  others. 
Police  departments,  like  all  other  institutions  and 
individuals  that  bear  the  public  trust,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  better  than  the  public  they  serve. 

Fidelity  of  a police  department  to  the  rightful 
expectations  of  the  public  therefore  depends  above 
all  on  the  selection  of  officers  who  are  intellecru- 
ally.  morally  and  physically  fit  for  positions  of 
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public  trusu  and  on  personal  and  institutional 
accountability  for  their  performance  behind  the 
badge.  Everywhere  in  America  — arid  conspicu- 
ously in  Washington,  D.C,  — the  greatest  threat  to 
honorable,  professional,  trustworthy  policing  is 
the  interference  of  politicians  who  understand 
neither  the  nature  of  police  work  nor  the  tradition 
of  higher  standards  for  public  servants  than  for 
the  general  public. 

The  High  Price  of  Meddling 

Political  meddling  in  police  departments  takes 
many  forms,  but  the  most  dangerous  to  the  public 
interest  is  forcing  police  departments  to  under- 
take massive  and  rapid  hiring  of  new  officers, 
especially  where  residency  requirements  limit 
the  pool  of  eligible  applicants.  Everywhere  that 
such  a mandate  is  forced  upon  police  by  politi- 
cians. as  by  the  Congress  and  the  city  government 
in  Washington  in  1989  and  1990,  disaster  fol- 
lows. 

In  1980,  Miami,  Fla.,  adopted  a policy  requir- 
ing that  200  new  police  be  recruited  immedi- 
ately. with  80  percent  to  be  minority  residents  of 
Miami.  ITie  debacle  that  followed  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  fact  that  minorities  were  involved; 
the  same  results  would  have  followed  for  any 
groupof  recruits  who  were  selected  so  carelessly, 
trained  so  badly,  and  supervised  so  negligently. 
Many  of  the  recruits  were  utterly  unsuited  to  be 
police,  as  background  investigations  and  the 
warnings  of  academy  instructors  confirmed  at 
the  time.  Sloppy  field  training,  inadequate  super- 
vision, and  an  ineffective  Internal  Affairs  Divi- 
sion permitted  them  to  behave  with  contempt  for 
the  law.  By  1988,  more  than  a third  of  them  had 
been  fired.  Twelve  members  of  a group  known  as 
the  River  Cops  had  been  convicted  of  crimes 
ranging  from  drug  trafficking  to  murder.  Many 
of  these  recruits  became  police  in  order  to  profit 
from  illegal  activity  with  drugs. 

Every  mistake  that  was  made  in  Miami  was 
repeated  in  Washington,  D.C.,  10  years  later  — 
with  utterly  predictable  and  even  more  disastrous 
results.  Faced  with  a Congressional  threat  to 
withhold  $430  million  unless  1,800  new  officers 
were  rapidly  hired,  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  hired  1,471  new  officers  in  1989  and 
1990.  Normal  procedures  for  application  were 
suspended  in  haste,  and  the  passing  grade  on  the 


"Every  good  police 
executive  knows  that 
forsaking  high 
standards  of  selection 
and  accountability 
in  policing  is 
the  surest  way 
to  return  to  the  days 
when  law  enforcement 
was  held  in  contempt 
and  ridicule." 


entrance  exam  was  reduced  to  SO  percent  be- 
cause, I think,  the  city  government  wanted  to 
avoid  a high  failure  rate  that  would  embarrass  the 
District's  public  schools.  Back^und  investiga- 
tions were  conducted  by  telephone  and  abbrevi- 
ated to  the  point  of  worthlessness.  FBI  criminal 
records  checks  were  ignored.  Academy  and  field 
training  were  dramatically  shortened.  Personnel 
policies  and  regulations  were  overlooked.  Some 
recruits  were  subjected  to  training  by  incompe- 
tent and  dishonorable  field  training  officers.  So 
trifling  were  the  background  checks  that  some 
applicants  who  were  incarcerated  at  the  time 
received  letters  denying  them  parole  at  the  same 
time  that  they  were  admitted  to  recruit  classes. 

By  1994,  over  100  of  the  police  who  entered 
the  department  in  1989  and  1990  had  been  ar- 
rested. Their  crimes  include  drug  trafficking, 
rape  and  murder.  Nearly  as  many  officers  from 
those  recruit  classes  are  among  the  185  Metro 
officers  who  have  such  bad  records  that  they 
cannot  be  used  as  credible  trial  witnesses.  Two 
hundred  sixty-five  District  police  officers  have 
escaped  discipline  or  termination  because  the 
department  failed  to  live  up  to  its  own  rule 
requiring  adjudication  of  disciplinary  action  within 
45  days  of  the  discovery  of  misconduct.  All  of 


them  are  an  afffont  to  good  police  officers  and  lo 
the  interests  of  the  public. 

The  part  that  Congress  and  top  elected  offi- 
cials in  the  Washington  city  government  played 
in  this  debacle  is  a disgrace,  but  they  do  not  bear 
the  blame  alone.  Many  police  leaders  are  better 
educated  and  more  attuned  to  respect  for  the 
public  trust  than  elected  officials,  and  every  good 
police  executive  in  the  country  knows  that  for- 
saking high  standards  of  selection  and  accounta- 
bility in  policing  is  the  surest  way  to  return  to  the 
days  when  law  enforcement  was  held  in  con- 
tempt and  ridicule. 

Sacrificing  Selectivity 

Everywhere  that  police  leaders  silently  sacri- 
fice selectivity  to  political  pressure  for  rapid 
expansion  conjoined  with  residency  requiremenLs, 
they  become  instruments  of  the  reduction  of  their 
departments  to  mere  microcosms  of  society, 
unworthy  of  the  public  trust.  Police  dc|>artments 
are  authorized  to  be  selective  precisely  so  that 
they  will  not  be  microcosms  of  everything  that  is 
morally  worst  in  society.  And  the  worse  the 
shortcomings  and  deficiencies  in  the  general 
public  become,  the  more  carefully  selective  police 
departments  ought  to  be. 

No  large  and  complex  human  institution  can 
be  made  perfect.  No  program  of  recruitment, 
education,  accountability  and  supervision  can 
eliminate  ail  bigotry,  brutality  or  corruption  from 
a police  department.  But  political  meddling  in 
departmental  hiring  and  training  policies,  con- 
joined with  tacit  police  compliance  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  standards,  maximized  the  entry  of  police 
who  are  unfit  to  wear  (he  badge . This  is  the  ordeal 
that  has  now  been  visited  on  the  many  fine  police 
officers  in  Washington  and  on  the  residents  of 
our  nauon's  capital. 

Many  other  departments  have  undergone  mas- 
sive hiring  programs  — including  the  NYPD, 
which  has  hired  i 1 .000  new  officers  in  the  past 
three  years  — and  I fear  that  they  will  not  be 
entirely  spared  the  problems  that  attend  such 
rapid  expansion  or  replacement  of  personnel. 
The  Mollen  Commission  reported,  “Of  over  400 
officers  that  were  dismissed  or  suspended  for 
corruption  over  the  past  five  years,  we  found  that 
a large  number  of  them  should  never  have  been 
admitted  to  the  department  — based  solely  on 


information  in  the  officer's  personnel  file  at  the 
time  of  the  applicaiion." 

Safe  Havens  for  Misconduct 

This  source  of  weakness  in  a department  is 
doubly  dangerous  when  new  officers  arc  drawn 
into  a culture  where  comiption  and  brutality  may 
already  have  found  at  least  localized  safe  haveas. 
The  NYPD  has  nsen  to  this  challenge  in  its 
investigation  of  the  severe  problems  in  the  30th 
and  48th  precincts  and  its  resolute  response  to  the 
recent  debacles  of  moronic  self-indulgence  by 
NYPD  officers  in  Washington  and  in  New  Jer- 
sey. Those  episodes  bordered  on  the  staggenng 
acts  of  misconduct,  drunkenness  and  vandalism 
committed  several  years  ago  by  police  at  an 
annual  conference  of  (he  California  Narcotics 
Officers  Association,  but  the  California  miscon- 
duct was  not  so  widely  reported. 

In  the  NYPD.  both  random  and  targeted  integ- 
rity tests  arc  being  made  into  linchpias  of  internal 
accountability.  Notably  in  1994,  in  115  tests, 
most  of  them  targeted,  151  police  passed,  while 
35  failed  — a failure  rate  of  over  23  percent.  This 
condition  must  be  remedied  in  order  to  cstubli.sh 
a cultural  environment  that  will  draw  new  per- 
sonnel toward  integnty  in  policing.  Anything 
less,  in  any  department,  would  be  disastrous.  I 
explained  why  in  my  hook,  “Character  and  Cops: 
Ethics  m Policing”  (AEI  Press,  1994): 

'The  hypothesis  of  structural  deviance  and 
the  attendant  perplexity  about  remedies  are  not 
complex;  (1)  If  a young  person  of  high  ideals  but 
little  exposure  to  realities  that  challenge  naive 
expectations  of  human  decency  (2)  enters  a world 
that  exposes  the  worst  m people  and  (3)  is  trained 
and  influenced  by  senior  colleagues  who  have 
lost  faith  in  police,  and  (4)  if  the  young  person 
must  c.stablish  some  mutual  trust  and  reliance 
with  colleagues  who  use  their  work  to  line  ihcir 
own  pockets  and  (o  gel  their  share  of  what  all 
others  are  grabbing  as  fast  as  (hey  can,  and  (5)  if 
their  supenors  are  unlikely  to  .support  efforts  to 
behave  honorably,  and  (6)  the  likelihood  sanc- 
tion for  corruption  is  negligible,  (7)  then  the 
young  person  will  probably  accept  the  status  quo 
and  join  in  corrupt  practices,  perhaps  with  iruiial 
feelings  of  shame,  but  ultimately  without  re- 
morse The  difficulty  of  remedy  IS  equally  trans- 
parent: When  the  cynical  persoas  on  both  sides  of 
the  law  profit  from  an  alliance,  and  when  the 
ability  of  police  command  to  force  the  issue  is 
constrained,  those  persons  will  use  any  means  to 
pre.serve  the  status  quo  and  lo  prevent  reform 
from  outside.” 

Asking  Too  Little 

The  cultural  environment  for  the  prospective 
newcomer  begins,  obvioasly.  in  the  way  appli- 
cants are  screened  and  interviewed,  in  the  scase 
they  acquire  of  the  department's  soiousncss 
about  starxlajxls.  as  exhibited  in  the  ngor  of 
background  investigations  and  (he  focus  of  ques- 
tions in  interviews.  The  operating  culture  and  the 
ethos  or  character  of  the  department  comes  more 
fully  to  life  in  the  academy  and  overlapping  or 
subsequent  field  training  and  supervision. 

Many  academies  ask  too  little  of  their  stu- 
dents. Study  malenals  are  routinely  pitched  at  the 
7th-grade  level  — hardly  a level  of  intellectual 
maturity  and  judgment  that  befits  the  authonty  of 
a badge  and  a gun.  In  some  academies,  such  as 
Continued  on  Page  14 
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Why  "'bad guys"? 

To  the  editor: 

It  was  with  great  interest  that  I read 
Oscar  Rechtschaffen's  article  “No 
criminaJs  in  Amenca"  in  LEN  of  May 
31. 1995.  He  confirms  something  that 
three  decades  of  experience  has  proved 
to  me  as  perhaps  the  major  obstacle  to 
any  reform  of  criminal  justice  of  crimi- 
nology. 

He  starts  out  complaining  about 
excuses  criminals  use  to  present  them- 
selves as  victims  of  an  environment 
which  led  inevitably  to  their  behavior 
The  whole  article  seems  to  be  be  in- 
tended to  show  this  idea  as  most  ri- 
diculous. Yet  some  30  years  ago  1 
began  heanng  officers  at  Neighbor- 
hood Watch  meetings  tell  us  about  the 
“bad  guys"  who  cause  all  the  crime 
around,  routinely  followed  at  the  next 
meeting  when  “bad  parents"  were 
blamed  for  making  their  kids  into  crimi- 
nals by  neglect  or  bad  parenting. 

As  a probation  volunteer  for  many 
years.  I heard  similar  ideas  expressed 
by  P.O.’s,  though  I also  got  to  know 
many  among  them  who  realized  the 
wrongness  of  this  belief,  but  could  not 
say  so  as  official.s.  Well,  Mr.  Rodiischaf- 


fen  still  presents  the  belief  in  the  “bad 
guys"  as  the  answer  to  why  we  have  so 
much  crime.  But  then  he  quotes  and 
apparently  accepts  another  explana- 
tion for  all  this  crime;  “The  grisly 
[crime)  statistics  are  a direct  result  of 
failed  government  policy  of  the  last  30 
years." 

So  which  is  it? 

HORST  SENGER 
Simi  Valley.  Calif. 

C-OP  revisited 

To  the  editor: 

Let  me  begin  by  thanking  you  and 
your  staff  for  an  excellent  publication. 
It  is  educational,  informative  and  en- 
tertaining 

Having  said  that.  I'll  move  on  to  the 
primary  purpose  of  this  writing. 

I just  read  William  L.  Goodbody’s 
article,  "What  do  we  expect  new-age 
cops  to  do?"(LEN.  April  30.  1995).  1 
am  amazed  at  his  point  of  view.  His 
understanding  of  community  policing 
and  mine  ore  quite  different.  Maybe 
that's  why  community  policing  is 
working  in  Henrico  County  and  not  in 
New  York. 

Almost  everyone  will  agree  that  it 


requires  “a  tremendous  mobilization 
of  multi-agency  resources  just  to  tackle 
this  problem  of  trash  and  abandoned 
buildings  alone."  But  I must  disagree, 
if  his  point  is  that  police  officers  aren’t 
capable  of  the  task.  Perhaps  the  offi- 
cers he  has  been  exposed  to  need  better 
training. 

Good  body  continues:  “Being  held 
accountable  for  the  coordination  of 
literally  all  city  services  is  a monu- 
mental task  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the'  police  have  the  mandate,  re- 
sources or  ability  to  do  it."  Commu- 
nity policing  is  based,  in  part,  on  this 
very  premise.  The  mandate  is  to  do 
these  things  and  resources  must  be 
allocated.  If  the  philosophy  of  com- 
munity policing  is  not  mandated  and  if 
resources  are  inadequate,  failure  can 
be  expected.  This  seems  rather  obvi- 
ous. 

Goodbody  states:  “The  police  in- 
herit these  problems  when  they  reach 
desperate  proportions  and  then  do  their 
best  to  cope  with  them,"  and  “...the 
police  only  deal  with  symptoms."  This 
is  exactly  why  the  police  must  become 
involved  with  prevention  and  prob- 
lem-solving. Police  agencies  are 
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“agencies  of  last  resort."  Patrol  offi- 
cers are  the  only  govemment  represen- 
tatives who  face  these  problems  every 
day.  It’s  obvious  that  no  other  agency 
can  or  will  assume  this  responsibility, 
and  no  other  agency  is  impact  so  gready 
by  it.  If  nothing  else,  community  po- 
licing is  a means  of  officer  survival. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  criticize  Mr. 
Goodbody  or  the  New  York  City  Po- 
lice Department.  My  goal  is  to  present 
a contrasting  point  of  view.  The 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  in  gen- 
eral, and  Henrico  County  in  particular, 
are  fortunate  to  have  well  trained, 
professional  pofice  officers  who  are 
capable  of  addressing  any  problems 
they  may  encounter.  These  officers  are 
not  interested  in  being  limited  to  “law 
enforcement"  issues  alone. 

Goodbody’s  position  reminds  me 
of  a story  I've  heard  many  times.  It 
seems  that  two  villages  were  located 
beside  a large  river.  One  was  located 
three  miles  upstream  from  the  other. 
The  people  in  the  downstream  village 
frequently  observed  people  from  the 
upstream  village,  who  had  fallen  in  the 
river,  being  carried  to  certain  death  by 
the  swift  current.  Over  the  years,  the 
people  of  the  downstream  village  cre- 
ated elaborate  water-rescue  teams  and 
developed  wonderful  medical  facili- 
ties to  treat  those  who  were  rescued. 
These  services  were  very  expensive, 
but  they  boasted  a 75-percent  success 
rate.  The  downstream  villagers  were 
very  proud.  After  many  years  millions 
of  dollars  had  been  spent.  Many  people 
had  been  rescued,  but  many  of  the 
attempted  rescues  had  failed.  One  day, 
the  chief  of  police  of  the  downstream 
village  decided  toanempt  to  figure  out 
why  so  many  people  from  the  up- 
stream village  ended  up  in  the  river. 
He  discovered  that  the  upstream  people 
had  built  a bridge  across  the  river.  It 
was  a wonderful  bridge  when  it  was 
new.  Time,  however,  had  taken  its  toll 
and  a large  hole  had  developed  in  the 
center  of  the  bridge.  The  upstream 
people  did  not  know  how  to  fix  the 
hole.  Everyone  tried  to  be  as  carefti]  as 
possible,  but  invariably  someone  fell 
into  the  river.  The  chief  of  police  sent 
the  downstream  village’s  road  depart- 
ment to  repair  the  bridge.  The  repair 
cost  practically  nothing  compared  to 
the  rescue  and  medical  costs.  The 
dangerous  bridge  was  not  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  chief  of  police.  It  was  not 
even  in  his  jurisdiction.  But  his  offi- 
cers were  involved  in  every  rescue  and 
the  resources  of  his  village  were  used 
fbr  unnecessary  activities. 

Policing  will  not  make  much  prog- 
ress if  it  is  done  in  isolation.  Admitting 


that  a problem  negatively  affects  us 
and  at  the  same  time  saying  “it’s  not 
my  job"  creates  the  environment  that’s 
killing  our  cities. 

Community  policing  is  not  “a  blue 
flower  pot,"  and  ffarUdy  I find  the 
term  offensive.  It's  not  soft  on  crime. 
It’s  not  "different  strokes  for  different 
folks,"  either.  Community  policing 
engages  the  community  in  activities 
that  improve  safety  and  quality  of  life. 
It  encourages  interaction  between 
persons  in  need  of  service  and  the 
appropriate  service  agencies.  Commu- 
nities are  never  to  be  allowed  to  diciaie 
police  policy,  especially  if  it  is  con- 
trary to  law. 

The  days  of  waiting  for  another 
person  to  become  a victim  are  long 
gone.  It  hasn't  worked  very  well  in  the 
past  and  there's  no  indication  that  it 
will  work  better  in  the  future.  Like  it  or 
not,  modem  police  officers  are  agents 
of  the  govemment.  They  must  present 
themselves  in  a professional  manner. 
They  are  not  assembly-line  workers 
who  move  from  one  crime  to  another 
without  a thought  about  jnevention. 
They’re  friendly,  outgoing  problem- 
solvCTS,  and  they're  proud  warriors 
who  defend  their  communities.  The 
difficulty  lies  in  determining  exactly 
when  to  switch  roles.  But  then,  if  it 
were  easy,  anyone  could  do  it. 

(I  am  a 25-year  veteran  of  the  Henrico 
County  Division  of  Police.  I currently 
supovise  the  community  policing  efforts 
in  our  county.) 

JOHN  W.  FRIEND 
Sergeant 

Henrico  County  Division  of  Police 
Richmond,  Va. 

Reader  needs  help 

To  the  editor: 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  re- 
quest information  from  your  readers 
on  the  laws  on  deadly  force  by  private 
persons  in  various  states.  I would  like 
to  find  one  that  would  serve  as  a model 
that  is  clearly  written  and  has  been 
tested  in  court. 

I am  especially  interested  in  laws 
that  allow  deadly  force  against  those 
engaged  in  or  fleeing  felony  crimes. 
Contrary  to  what  some  may  think,  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  case  of  Gamer  v. 
Memphis  only  applies  to  govemment 
agents  as  a Fourth  Amendment  “sei- 
zure" and  not  to  jMivate  persons. 

JEFF CHURCH 
Sergeant 
Reno  Police  Department 
P.O.  Box  1801,  Reno,  NV  89505 
(702)  348^1444. 

Fax:  (702)  425-3127 


Put  more  bulk  in 
your  reading  diet: 

Law  Enforcement  News  is  available  on 
a limited  basis  for  bulk  distribution  to 
professional  conferences,  seminars  and 
meetings.  For  more  information  on  how 
you  can  improve  the  reading  diet  of 
your  colleagues,  call  the  Circulation 
Department  at  (212)  237-8442.  Fax; 
(212)237-8486. 
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Missing-child  center  set  to  go  global 

"Children's  Interpol"  moves  gradually  toward  becoming  a reality 


If  Enue  Allen  of  the  National  Center  for  Missing  and 
ExfHoiied  Children  has  his  way,  the  center’s  wide  range  of 
services  to  law  enforcement  will  soon  go  intcm^ional  — even 


BURDEN'S  BEAT 

By  Ordway  P.  Burden 


more  so  than  it  already  is.  The  center’s  toH-free  hotline.  I- 
800-THE-LOST,  already  covers  Canada,  Mexico  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  as  well  as  the  United  States. 

Allen  is  president  of  NCMEC,  which  helps  to  find  missing 
children  and  prevent  victimization  and  abuse.  Since  its 
founding  io  1984,  the  center  has  worked  with  law  enforce- 
mem  agencies  on  more  than  43,000  missing-child  cases, 
resulting  in  the  recovery  of  28,000  children.  The  nonprofit 
organization  also  has  trained  more  than  129,000  police 
officers  and  other  professionals. 

Now  the  NCMEC  is  in  the  throes  of  establishing  a sort  of 
Interpol  for  1dd.s,  hence  the  name  “Children’s  Interpol,"  by 
which  Alien  usually  refers  to  the  plan.  At  the  moment,  Allen 
said,  “Both  the  State  Department  and  the  U.S.  office  of 
Interpol  have  indicated  support  for  our  becoming  sort  of  a 
central  office  for  handling  and  processing  cases  of  children 
taken  to  the  United  States  from  other  countries  or  taken 
overseas  from  the  U.S.”  The  final  memorandum  of  approval, 
however,  has  not  yet  been  finalized,  so  Children’s  Interpol  is 
idling. 

The  NCMEC  doesn’t  really  need  official  approval  to  go 
ahead,  but,  as  Allen  notes,  “We  are  neither  fish  nor  fowl  in 
some  ways,  in  that,  while  we’re  a nonprofit,  Congr^s  gives 
us  access  to  the  National  Cnme  Information  Center  so  that 
we  have  become  a kind  of  de  facto  public  agerury.”  Allen 
wants  to  be  sure  that  die  Children's  Interpol  would  have 
**access  to  the  public  records  m the  State  Department  and 
U.S.  Interpol  that  we’re  going  to  need  to  be  effective." 

The  Children’s  Interpol  would  have  two  goals:  to  assist 
law  enfOTcemeru  and  other  agencies  in  other  countries  which 
are  involved  in  cases  of  missing  and  exploited  children,  and 


to  expand  the 
NCMEC’s  technol- 
ogy network  to 
establish  linkages 
with  lasv  enforce- 
ment and  child- 
advocacy  agencies 
and  organiraiions 
around  the  world. 

Hie  NCMEC  is 
linked  via  Compu- 
Serve with  43  state 
clearinghouses  for 
missing  children, 
allowing  instant 
transmivMon  of 
images  and  informa- 
tion. It  has  siate-of- 
ihe-art  imaging  capa- 
bilities, allowing  it  to 
“age"  photographs 
of  long-missing  kids. 
As  of  the  end  of 
1994,  some  47  children  had  been  recovered  and  eight  dead 
children  had  been  identified  using  this  method.  With  help  from 
die  corporate  sector,  NCMEC  is  now  sending  images  and 
information  to  miUtimedia  kiosks  in  high-traffic  locations,  such 
as  airports,  and  providing  breaking  case  information  by  fax  to 
all  law  enforcement  agencies  and  media  m targeted  areas. 

To  extend  such  services  to  other  nations  is  obviously  a 
maJCH-  undertaking,  and  Allen  said  the  center  will  tackle  it  one 
step  at  a time.  “Our  assumption  is  that  there  are  going  to  be 
many  mere  cases  than  the  system  currently  knows,"  he  said, 
“and  the  workload  is  going  to  be  greater  than  we  anticipate 
Our  aim  in  this  is  not  to  be  grandiose  or  create  a worldwide 
network  overnight.  We  want  to  do  h gradually  and  leam  as  we 

go-" 

In  addition  to  getting  the  t's  aossed  and  the  i's  dotted  on  an 
agreement  with  the  State  Department  and  U.S.  Interpol,  Allen  is 


looking  for  funding  to  support  the  added  ci>sis  that  Children’s 
Inicrpol  IS  likely  to  incur.  The  organization  now  is  supported 
largely  by  corporate  donations  and  grants  from  the  U S.  De-  | 

panmeni  of  Justice.  One  extra  cost  he  amicipate.s  is  the  need  J 

for  one  or  two  ca.se  managers  wlio  arc  fluent  in  nnre  than  one 
language  to  deal  wuh  law  enforcement,  child  advocacy 
groups  and  parents  around  the  world.  "We  need  lu  be  able  to 
cominunicaie  clearly  with  them,"  he  ivbservcil 

Another  additional  cost  will  be  fur  worldwide  telephone 
service.  Allen  has  made  prnpi>sals  to  get  help  from  plume-  ( 

related  companies.  The  hi>pc  is  that  before  long.  Children’s  I 

Interpol  will  have  its  hotline  available  to  callers,  in  FrancCj  * 

Germany.  .Sweden,  the  Netherlands.  Greece.  Australia  and  , 

Israel  — countries  with  a high  incidence  of  missing-child 
cases.  “Our  intent  ts.  m probably  a gradual  kind  of  way.  to  ' 

extend  our  24-hour  hotline  .service  to  those  countries."  said 
Allen. 

Not  all  of  the  Children's  Interpol  links  would  be  with  law 
enforcement.  As  Allen  pivinted  out.  “In  a kn  of  cases,  par- 
ticularly the  family  absluction  type  of  cilsc,  we’re  able  to 
locate  the  child.  We  just  can’t  gel  him  back.  In  ihai  circum- 
stance. we  would  want  to  identify  some  child-advocacy 
organization  for  on-sccnc  help  — legal,  human  resources. 
transpiKtation  or  whatever.  The  core  of  the  effort  would  still 
focus  on  the  law  cnforccnKnt  response,  but  sometimes 
another  type  of  organization  will  be  called  on  to  help." 

The  NCMEC  reports  that  SOO  io  600  children  arc  abducted 
from  the  United  Slates  each  year.  Since  1973.  the  Stale  Dc- 
portmcni  ha.s  received  report.s  of  more  than  5.000  children 
with  U.S  ciii/enship  who  have  been  taken  or  detained 
abroad.  The  Children's  Interpol  will  have  its  work  cut  out  for 
itscl  f. 


fOrdnay  P.  Burdrn  is  president  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assisiatice  Foundation  arui  chairman  of  the  National  Law 
Erforcemeni  Council.  He  welcomes  correspondence  to  his 
office  as  2d  Wyndham  Court,  Nanuet.  NY  10954-SS45. 
Seymour  F.  Malkin,  the  executive  director  of  LEAF,  assisted 
in  the  preparation  of  this  article.) 


Eraie  Allen 

Bracing  for  a worldwide  viorkload 


Weak  & getting  weaker? 

Memos  detail  concern  about  lax  Fed  security 


Concern  about  security  at  Federal 
Government  facilities  has  been  height- 
ened in  the  wake  of  the  April  1 9 bomb- 
ing in  Oklahoma  City  and  a string  of 
recent  incidents  in  which  intrudm  were 
able  to  breach  White  House  security. 
But  a series  of  internal  memos  show 
that  officials  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  were  warned  last  year 
that  the  agency’s  uniformed  police 
faced  a “staffing  crisis"  that  might 
weaken  security  at  Federal  facilities. 

The  Washington  Post  reported  June 
S that  the  memos  raised  concerns  that 
GSA  would  begin  the  year  with  409 
officers  on  duty  nationwide,  down  from 
640  officers  in  1990.  Another  memo 
noted  that  GSA  had  not  complied  with 
a 1988  law  that  called  for  the  agency  to 
employ  1,000  uniformed  Federal  offi- 
cers by  1992. 

The  apparent  failure  to  ensure  ade- 
quate staffing  levels  prompted  con- 
cern in  Congress  following  the  Okla- 
homa City  bombing,  which  killed  168 
people.  Security  has  been  increased 
nationwide  since  the  attack,  a move 
that  will  cost  the  GSA  an  extra  $30 
million  by  the  end  of  September. 

Kenneth  R Kimbrough,  commis- 
soner  of  GS  A’s  Public  Buildings  Serv- 
ice. derued  that  security  at  Federal 
facilities  had  been  compromised  by 
low  staffing  levels.  “I  have  insisted 
that  we  not  have  our  heads  stuck  in  the 
sand,  doing  things  to  be  cheap  and  cut 
costs  and  put  Federal  workers  at  risk,” 
he  told  The  Post, 

But  the  memos  show  that  some 
GSA  officials  eiqressed  concerns  about 
low  staffing  levels.  One  document, 
titled  “Holes  and  Coping,”  listed 


possible  consequences  of  reduced  staff- 
ing levels  on  a region-by-region  basis 
and  outlined  steps  that  could  be  taken 
to  cope  with  the  problem.  One  memo 
noted  that  the  number  of  GSA  uni- 
formed officers  in  the  Washington  area 
would  drop  from  154  to  108  following 
the  implementation  of  a Government- 
wide  downsizing  program  in  which 
Federal  employees  were  offered  up  to 
$25,000  each  to  quit  or  retire  early. 

Staffing  cuts,  according  to  the 
documents,  could  lead  to  “unaccept- 
able response  time  to  emergencies" 
and  would  perhaps  "eliminate  law 
enforcement  presence  in  selected  'high 
risk'  cities."  It  also  warned  that  the 
safety  of  police  officers  could  be  at 
nsk  in  high-enme  areas  if  staff  reduc- 
tions were  not  selectively  achieved. 

The  documents  obtained  by  The 
Post  were  written  last  August  and 
September,  whenthe  White  House  was 
urging  agencies  to  streamline  opera- 
tions and  reduce  costs.  After  the  Okla- 
homa City  bombing.  President  Clinton 
ordered  the  Justice  Departinent  to 
conduct  a nationwide  review  of  secu- 
rity at  Government  facilities,  which 
was  submitted  June  28.  [See  related 
story,  this  page.] 

The  number  of  uniformed  police 
officasaiGSA — mosterf them  members 
of  its  law  enforcement  branch,  the 
Federal  Protective  Service  — has  de- 
clined steadily  over  the  years,  from 
5,000  in  1971  to  409  today  The  serv- 
ice [xovides  uniformed  police  to  pa- 
trol Government  buildings,  arrest  sus- 
pects. and  conduct  preliminary  inves- 
iigaDons  and  emergency  operations. 

The  FPS  also  contracts  for  security 


guards  who  oversee  access  to  Federal 
focilities,  perform  guard  duty  and 
provide  “roving  patrols”  at  office 
complexes. 

Kimbrough  was  notified  by  the 
Clinton  Administration  in  a memo  last 
September  that  staff  cuts  had  created  a 
“material  weakness"  that  would 
“deprive  the  public  of  needed  ser- 
vices.” It  added  that  Congress  had  in- 


serted a provision  m an  appropriations 
bill  requiring  the  agency  to  maintain  a 
police  force  of  1,000  officers. 

Kimbrough  told  The  Post  that  the 
mandated  staffing  level  seemed  to 
conflict  with  newer  orders  to  slash  the 
Federal  Government’s  workforce  and 
streamline  operations  as  part  of  the 
Administration’s  “reinventing  govern- 
ment" plan.  GSA  officials  decided  to 


stick  to  plans  for  downsizing  the  agency, 
submitting  a proposal  to  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  to  repeal  the 
law  requiring  1 .000  officenk. 

Kimbrough  said  that  despite  the 
decrease  of  FPS  staff,  reports  of  crimes 
in  GSA  buildings  have  remained  fairly 
level.  In  recent  years,  GSA  has  in- 
creased the  number  of  contract  guards, 
which  now  number  about  2,300. 


DoJ  security  review  urges 
major  upgrades  at  Fed  facilities 


A Justice  Department  report  on 
security  at  Federal  facilities  has  rec- 
ommended increasing  hiring  stan- 
dards for  contract  security  guards, 
moving  some  law  enforcement 
agencies  out  of  buildings  with  high 
levels  of  public  access  and  install- 
ing more  surveillance  systems. 

President  Clinton  ordered  the  se- 
curity review  Apnl  20  — the  day 
after  a 2*-ton  fertilizer  bomb  de- 
stroyed the  Alfred  P Murrah  Fed- 
eral Building  in  Oklahoma  City, 
killing  168  people  Ginion  has  rec- 
ommended that  work  begin  imme- 
diately to  increase  security,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $1  billion.  Com- 
mittees to  implement  the  measures 
are  expected  to  be  created  within  the 
next  two  months. 

The  report,  released  June  28,  said 
that  security  at  Federal  facilities  was 
woefully  inadequate  to  protect  Gov- 
ernment workers  from  terrorist  at- 


tacks. Of  the  1,200  facilities  surveyed, 
the  report  said,  the  347  structures 
similar  to  the  nine-story  Oklahoma 
City  building  were  the  most  vulner- 
able. Of  those,  only  46  percent  met 
minimum  standards  for  parking  con- 
trols and  just  26  percent  required 
employee  and  visitor  identification. 
Nearly  700  had  entrances  with  no 
security  at  all. 

The  report  recommended  that  24- 
hour.  closed-circuit  TV  surveillance 
systems  be  installed  inside  and  outside 
buildings.  Law  enforcement  agencies 
should  be  located  away  from  other 
departments,  such  as  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Admirustration,  that  require  a high 
level  of  public  access. 

The  report  also  recommended  that 
the  Federal  Protective  Service  be  granted 
increased  authority  over  security  con- 
cerns. The  FPS  has  seen  its  ranks  re- 
duced in  recent  years,  despite  mtemal 
memos  expressing  concern  that  dwin- 


dling manpower  might  compromise 
security  efforts  (Sec  related  story, 
this  page  ] 

The  report  also  called  for  up- 
grading hiring  starxiards,  including 
uxigher  background  checks  and  better 
trairung,  for  amtract  secunty  guards 
About  2,300  contract  guards  are  as- 
signed at  700  locations  nationwide. 

Giild-care  facilities  could  remain 
in  Federal  buildings,  but  their  loca 
lions  should  be  more  carefully  con- 
sidered. the  report  said  Of  the  vic- 
tims in  the  Oklahoma  City  bomb- 
ing. 19  were  children  at  a day-care 
center  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
facility  which  faced  the  street. 

While  Deputy  Attorney  General 
Jamie  Gorelick,  who  announced  the 
findings,  stopped  short  of  saying  the 
bombing  might  have  been  prevented 
if  the  proposed  measures  were  in 
place,  she  said  they  “would  have 
made  a bombing  more  difficult.” 
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lACP  "murder  summit"  takes 
a deadly  serious  look  at  issue 


Continued  from  Page  1 
violeni  and  potentially  violent  .students 
and  situations,"  and  training  police 
officers  to  recognize  and  respond  to 
different  types  of  violence,  including 
domestic  and  “intimate”  violence. 

“Homicide  is  not  a monolith,”  staled 
the  lACP  director  of  research  John 
Finnan,  who  served  as  project  director 
for  “Murder  in  America,"  adding  that 
recommedatioas  were  made  to  address 
four  types  of  violence  that  lead  often  to 
homicide:  youth,  confrontational, 
robbery-related  and  intimate.  “You 
can't  go  after  intimate  violence  the 
same  way  you're  going  to  go  after 
youth  or  gang  violence.  That's  why 
there  are  so  many  recommendations  — 
because  they  try  to  target  the  different 
types  of  homicide.” 

Frankfort,  III.,  Police  Chief  Darrell 
L.  Sanders,  the  lACP's  second  vice 
president  and  chairman  of  the  summit, 
said,  “Conventional  wisdom  tells  us 
murder  cannot  be  prevented,  that  the 
police  and  community  are  relatively 
powerless.  The  challenge  is  to  look  at 
the  problem  differently  and  attack  it 
from  a new  perspective.  The  tradi- 
tional approach  isn't  working." 

That  reality  is  a recurring  motif  in 
the  lACP  recommendations.  Firman 
added.  “We're  suggesting  that  police 
have  to  view  their  role  as  a participant 
in  the  solution  and  the  problem-solv- 
ing, but  not  as  the  lead  organization  in 
every  case.  Typically,  they  have  felt 
that  they  are  responsible  for  every- 
thing that  goes  wrong  in  a neighbor- 
hood. We’re  saying  that  legislatures, 
community  groups,  teachers,  social 
workers,  hospitals  — everybody  — has 
to  chip  in." 

The  recommendations  are  in  step 
with  the  crime-fighting  efforts  of  the 
Ginton  Administration,  which  stress  a 


"Conventional 
wisdom  tells  us 
murder  cannot  be 
prevented,  that 
the  police  and 
community  are 
relatively  powerless. 
The  challenge  is  to 
look  at  the  problem 
differently  and 
attack  it  from  a new 
perspective." 

comprehensive  approach  that  brings 
together  all  disciplines  to  address  the 
problem,  said  Assistant  Attorney 
Genera]  Laurie  Robinson,  who  heads 
the  Justice  Department's  Office  of 
Justice  Programs.  Robinson  commended 
the  lACP  for  its  work  because  “they 
stepped  back  to  take  such  a compre- 
hensiveview. . .from  a very  broad  van- 
tage point  at  the  problem  of  homi- 
cide." 

Robinson  told  Law  Enforcement 
News  that  Justice  Department  offi- 
cials arc  carefully  reviewing  the  rec- 
ommendations “to  see  which  ones  we 
may  be  able  to  push  forward  through 
our  grant  process  and  our  liaison  work 
with  state  and  local  officials  through- 
out the  country."  She  added  that  the 
report  will  be  sent  to  every  U.S.  attor- 
ney in  the  nation  so  "they  can  look  at 
initiatives  that  might  mesh  with  their 
efforts"  against  violent  crime  and  see 


which  could  "serve  as  tools  for  joint 
efforts  between  state  artd  local  officials.” 
Among  the  first  ittitiatives  the  Jus- 
tice Department  would  tackle,  Robin- 
son said,  are  those  calling  for  increased 
electronic  monitoring  of  spouse  abus- 
ers and  for  increasing  law  enforcement 
access  to  information  about  chronic 
batterers.  “Wc’Il  be  sitting  down  with 
Joe  Brann,  the  director  of  the  Office  of 
Community  Oriented  Policing  Serv- 
ices, and  Bonnie  Campbell,  who  heads 
the  new  Violence  Against  Women 
Office,  and  formulating  a cross-de- 
partmental initiative,”  she  said. 

Robinson  lambasted  recent  Con- 
gressional efforts  to  slash  President 
Clinton ‘s  anti-crime  jwograms,  includ- 
ing reducing  funding  for  anti-domes- 
tic violence  programs  — the  kinds  of 
programs  that  lACP  officials  recom- 
mend be  expanded,  including  provid- 
ing more  shelters  for  domestic-vio- 
lence victims. 

“Here  you  have  the  largest  polic- 
ing organization  in  the  country  saying 
that  this  is  an  important  part  of  the 
equation,  and  then  Congress  responds 
by  slicing  funding,"  she  said. 

Firman  noted  that  while  Congress 
appears  intent  on  scrapping  many  of 
the  Clinton  Administration's  anti-crime 
programs,  most  of  the  lACP  recom- 
mendations are  not  “money-driven." 

“Some  of  the  best  programs  we  see 
around  the  country  are  grass-roots 
programs  that  didn't  cost  anybody 
anything."  he  told  LEN.  “They  in- 
volve a tremendous  amount  of  volun- 
terism.  A lot  of  police  officers  spend 
thousands  of  hours  of  volunteering 
their  time  to  work  with  community 
groups  and  troubled  kids.  We  have  to 
look  at  these  as  community-based,  grass- 
roots programs  that  are  going  to  stop 
the  killings  at  the  local  level." 
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Indy  gun  effort  is 
a sore  subject 


Cootioued  frenn  Page  1 
rule  that  said  only  guns  seized  in  the 
target  area  during  traffic  stc^  could 
be  counted.  It's  cmly  if  you  assume 
that  was  the  rule  that  one  could  say 
the  ^tistics  I repeated  inflated  the 
number  of  guos  seized.  Rinhennrae. 
I was  just  reporting  what  the  dis- 
tricts told  me.  In  25  years,  I've 
never  encountered  such  blatantly 
biased  journalism." 

Sherman  also  denied  as  “a  total 
distortion"  The  News's  cterge  that 
his  $50,000  contract  covered  only 
the  gun-interdiction  program,  say- 
ing it  also  covered  his  moving  ex- 
penses and  other  duties  as  chief 
crintioologist 

“What  they  said  was  that  the 
contract  was  only  fiar  my  gun  pro- 
gram, and  that  we  only  seized  42 
guns  for  $50,000,  so  that  was  a 
every  expensive  price  for  guns,"  he 
said.  “That  $50,000  contract  got  me 
to  move  out  there  and  proside  weekly 
crime  analyses  to  the  Mayor,  super- 
vise a staff  of  district  cnminologists 
and  do  a bunch  of  other  things, 
including  a program  to  reduce  false 
alarms  that’s  already  saved  the  city 
the  amount  of  my  contract." 

Sherman  acknwledged  that  the 
progrun  did  not  er^  si^jport  arnOTg 
some  high-ranking  city  ^ police 
officials,  as  well  as  among  some  of 
the  officers  assigned  to  it — a state- 
ment backed  by  Deputy  Chief  Horty. 
“There  were  srnne  individuals  withto 
the  Police  Departrrtent  who  woe  not 
enormously  suj^Kjrtive  of  the  pro- 
gram," said  ShCTinan.  “I  think  one 
of  the  problems  was  that  it  cairw 
from  an  external  source,  and  not 
from  die  Police  Department,  and 
that  made  it  unpalat^le  to  some 
people," 

Hocty  conceded  that  ground  rules 
for  the  program  could  have  been 
morecewerete — and  that  guns  seized 
outside  the  targets  areas  should  not 
have  been  counted.  “lYoma  strictiy 
re.search  perspective,  there  were  a 
lot  of  guns  that  initially  we  thought 
we  could  count  and  couldn’t.  There 
was  nevCT  anything  intentional  or 


malicious  [about  that]. . .but  I think 
there  were  people  who  tried  to  un- 
dermine the  program  and  used  that 
as  ammunition  to  say  it  was  a bad 
program." 

The  14-year  veteran,  who  is  one 
of  six  deputy  chiefs  in  the  975-offi- 
cer departrrrent,  said  labeling  the 
effort  as  a "gun-interdiction"  pro- 
gram was  also  a mistake.  He  said 
critics  failed  to  take  into  account 
arrests  for  drugs,  outstanding  war- 
rants and  other  weapons  made  by 
officers  as  they  participated  in  the 
f^ogram. 

*That  was  a huge  mistake  in  my 
mind  [because]  in  some  people's 
minds,  if  you  don't  get  guns,  then 
it’s  not  a sirccessftil  program,"  he 
(^served.  “We  made  all  kinds  of 
arrests.  I like  to  use  the  analogy  that 
If  you  go  bass  fishing,  and  ytni  catch 
catfish,  omppy  and  bluegill,  it's  still 
a successful  outing.  No  one  wanted 
to  acknowledge  that  — at  least  not 
those  who  w«e  critical  of  the  pro- 
gram.” 

Sherman  said  he  had  not  yet  fully 
analyzed  the  effects  of  the  gun-in- 
tCTdiction  effort,  includii^  its  im- 
pact on  gun-crime  rates  in  the  three 
districts,  but  plans  to  do  so  soon.  He 
said  fewer  officer-hours  w«e  in- 
vested in  the  Indianapolis  {xogram 
than  in  Kansas  City,  where  the  gun- 
seizure  rate  was  much  lower. 

“We  don’t  have  good  reason  to 
be  c^itiinistic  about  d^ecting  an  ^fect 
on  gun  crime,"  he  said.  “But  the 
encouraging  thing  is  that  drey  seized 
42  ^ns — half  of  which  were  seized 
oiitside  target  areas  — but  which 
were  still  seized  frtnn  people  who 
mi^t  have  used  them  to  commit 
crimes." 

"I  still  think  it's  a good  pro- 
gram,” added  Horty.  “Regardless 
of  why  or  who  thought  it  up,  it's  still 
a sitiiation  whoe  there  are  42  less 
guns  out  there.  It  had  to  have  had  a 
difference.  Can  you  put  a price  on 
it?  Probably  not,  but  I have  to  agree 
with  the  hypothesis  that  fewer  guns 
on  the  streets  means  fewer  gun 
crimes." 


lUPA  caught  off  guard 
by  telemarket  scam 


Continued  from  Page  5 

our  permission,  then  God  bless  the 

authorities,"  Roberts  said. 

He  added  that  a Miami  reporter  had 
contacted  him  a few  months  ago,  say- 
ing that  a couple  had  received  a tele- 
phone solicitation  on  behalf  of  the 
lUPA.  Later,  they  received  a mailing 
that  included  an  lUPA  brochure,  but 
the  reporter  was  reluctant  to  disclose 
other  details  about  the  matter. 

“That  really  perked  my  ears  up 
because  the  only  solicitation  author- 
ized by  us  (in  Florida]  was  through  a 
subcontractor  who  was  focusing  on  the 
Latino  commuiuty  because  of  the  large 
population  of  Latino  police  officers," 
Roberts  said.  “We  have  a contract 
with  a professional  company  that  does 
solicitations,  but  they  must  have  a 
script  apjHOved  by  us  which  makes  it 
clear  it  is  not  a charitable  contribution, 
that  it's  the  actual  purchase  of  adver- 
tising” in  the  group's  quarterly  maga- 
zine, “The  Law  Officer." 


Roberts  said  he  has  no  idea  how 
fraudulent  telemarketers  obtain  the 
group’s  brochures,  “but  my  best  guess 
is  that  with  modem  technology,  you 
send  me  anything  in  black  and  white, 
and  1 can  stick  it  in  a scanner,  massage 
the  living  hell  out  of  it,  and  crank  out 
a pretty  professional  piece  of  my  own. 
I don’t  know  if  he’s  doing  it,  but  my 
suspicions  are  certainly  very  high.” 
Telemarketing  fraud  has  been  an 
ongoing  pxiblem  for  bona  fide  law 
enforcement  groups,  whose  names  are 
often  co-opted  and  used  to  milk  contri- 
butions from  unsuspecting  donors. 
Several  articles  detailing  the  ptiblem 
appeared  in  Law  Enforcement  News  in 
November  1993,  with  many  officials 
lamenting  how  such  opwations  hurt 
their  own  good-faith  efforts  to  raise 
funds  for  the  children  of  slain  officers. 
Police  Athletic  Leagues  and  other 
programs.  “If  anybody’s  misusing  our 
name,  that's  extremely  embarrassing 
— and  costly  — to  us."  Roberts  said. 
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Facing  demographic  reaiities: 


Law  enforcement  meets  multiculturalism 


Muiticultural  Law  Enforcement: 
Strategies  for  Peacekeeping  in 
a Diverse  Society. 

By  Robert  Shusta,  Deena  Levine, 
Philip  Harris,  Herbert  Wong. 
Englewood  Cliffs,  NJ.: 

Prentice  Hall,  1995. 

By  Mark  C.  Bach 

There  is  no  escaping  that  America 
faces  a basic  change  in  our  social  and 
cultural  makeup.  Between  1980  and 
1990,  60  percent  of  this  country’s 
population  growth  occurred  in  non- 
white categories.  By  the  year  2010,  the 
American  minority  will  become  the 
majority.  An  African  American  may 
have  roots  stretching  back  to  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  may  be  a recent  immi- 
grant from  Ethiopia,  or  may  have  a 
father  bom  in  the  Caribbean  — each 
expecting  a different  style  of  policing. 
Even  here  in  the  “wild,  wild  West”  of 
Arizona,  my  son’s  pediatrician  is  from 
India  by  way  of  Great  Britain,  my 
next-door  neighbor  is  Hispanic,  and 
our  police  headquarters  is  only  a block 
away  from  a mosque. 

In  spite  of  recent  efforts  to  revisit 
affirmative  action  through  the  courts 
and  the  legislatures,  and  the  excesses 
of  the  “politically  correct”  crowd, 


police  agencies  must  recognize  that 
the  community  they  so^e  is  actually  a 
variety  of  cultural  groups.  As  such, 
recognition  and  acknowledgement  of 
diversity  are  paramount  for  progres- 
sive police  agencies. 

Given  this  assessment  and  ac- 
knowledgement, agencies  are  now  able 
to  use  a new  textbook,  “Multicultural 
Law  Enforcement,"  to  help  in  explor- 
ing cultural  diversity  issues  and  pro- 
grams. Specifically  structured  fcr  police 
agencies,  this  book  is  an  aid  for  both 
the  classroom  and  the  squad  room. 
Each  chapter  includes  a wealth  of  ref- 
erences for  the  skeptical,  and  at  the  end 
of  each  chapter  is  a set  of  discussion 
questions  and  issues  for  further  explo- 
ration. The  1 1 appendices  in  this  thor- 
ou^  book  even  include  a complete 
how-to  set  of  guidelines,  from  needs- 
assessment  surveys  to  actual  sample 
agency  courses,  with  models  for  man- 
agement and  hate-crime  report  forms. 

The  book  quickly  dispels  as  a myth 
the  notion  of  America  as  a “melting 
pot.”  The  authors  offer  a different 
metaphor,  asserting  that  these  cultures 
actually  constitute  a “mosaic,”  blended 
but  still  distinct.  A review  of  how 
society  has  historically  tended  to  treat 
minorities,  both  as  members  of  the 
community  and  as  employees  of  a 


police  department,  sets  the  stage  for 
today’s  approach  to  change. 

The  four  authors  themselves  repre- 
sent a variety  of  cultures  and  life  expe- 
riences. Robert  Shusta  is  a retired  police 
captain  from  Concoid,  Calif.,  with  more 
than  27  years  of  law  enforcement 
experience.  Deena  Levine  is  a trainer 


stereotypes  of  these  cultures  While 
some  of  these  examples  may  seem 
basic  and  obvious  to  a veteran  police 
officer,  for  many  this  book  could  be 
their  first  exposure  to  these  cultures. 
For  example,  recent  immigrants  from 
Central  American  countries  may  not 
appreciate  contacts  from  police  ofli- 


Police  must  recognize  that  the  community  they 
serve  is  actually  a variety  of  cultural  groups. 
Recognition  and  acknowledgement  of  diversity 
are  paramount  for  progressive  police  agencies. 


specializing  in  cross-cultural  commu- 
nications and  wrote  two  other  texts  on 
communications.  Philip  Harris  is  a 
management  psychologist  who  has 
consulted  with  both  private  and  public 
organizations.  Herbert  Wong  is  an 
industrial/organizational  psychologist 
specializing  in  workplace  diversity 
issues.  Together  they  offer  positive 
steps  and  hints  in  an  officer’s  approach 
to  the  variety  of  cultures  now  visible 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Specific  suggestions  are  given  when 
working  with  Asians.  African  Ameri- 
cans, Latinos,  Arabs  or  Native  Ameri- 
cans. The  text  also  exposes  myths  and 


Report-writing  text  threatens 
to  overwhelm  readers  in  detail 


Law  Enforcement  Report 
Writing  I. 

By  S.D.  Amine  and  A.  Amirie. 
Westminster.  Calif.:  Academy 
Press  of  America,  1994. 

368  pp..  $41.95. 

Bv  Chuck  Russo 


academy  report-writing  instructor,  I 
have  found  through  experience  that 
keeping  things  simple  is  a key  ingredi- 
ent in  a successful  program.  Appar- 
ently, the  authors  of  “Law  Enforce- 
ment Report  Writing"  do  not  share 
(his  point  of  view.  While  it  is  clear  that 
much  work  and  effort  has  been  put  into 
this  text,  it  falls  short  of  the  mark. 

The  authors  begin  with  grammar 
and  parts  of  speech.  While  this  section 
is  highly  detailed,  a student  could  easily 
become  overwhelmed,  confused  and 
lost.  The  authors  repeatedly  fire  off 
fact  after  fact,  with  few  examples. 
Strategically  inserted  into  the  text,  such 
examples  and  exercises  would  allow 
the  learn  to  soak  up  and  process  the 
information  before  going  on  to  the 
next  fact. 

Those  examples  that  are  provided 
are  generally  not  law  enforcement 
related.  The  authors  seem  to  miss  the 
mark  on  this  point,  as  examples  from  a 
law  enforcement  perspective  would 


only  serve  to  aid  in  the  understanding 
of  the  facts  presented.  Visuals  also  fall 
into  this  category.  While  clip  art  can  be 
used  to  emphasize  a point,  it  is  used  by 
the  authors  of  “Law  Enforcement  Report 
Writing”  to  take  up  space  and  has  no 
correlation  to  what  is  being  presented. 
This  is  all  the  more  regrettable  in  that 
visual  aids  are  an  important  learning 
cue  and  can  be  used  to  supply  mental 
pictures  to  reference  the  learner  to 
certain  facts  or  important  points. 

This  highly  detailed  and  intensive 
section  fails  to  follow  the  “K.I.S." 
principle  — Keep  It  Simple.  Why 
complicate  matters  by  bringing  in 
complex,  intricate,  potentially  confus- 
ing parts  of  wmings  when  simple,  easy 
to  teach,  easy  to  grasp  writings  are 
acceptable?  (In  fairness,  (he  glossaries 
provided  in  the  text  are  very  helpful 
and  useful.) 

The  authors  include  a very  good 
section  on  spelling,  which  includes 
units  on  the  principles  of  spelling,  the 
formation  of  plurals,  phonics,  and 
commonly  misspelled  words  in  law 
enforcement.  Once  again,  it  is  a highly 
detailed  section  that  delivers  fact  upon 
fact  and  runs  the  risk  of  losing  the 
learner  If  the  pace  of  the  text  could  be 
slowed,  the  learner  would  benefit  by 
being  able  to  soak  up  a particular  les- 
son before  proceeding. 

When  the  authors  finally  do  begin 
to  instruct  on  report  writing,  once  again 
the  bullseye  is  missed.  The  authors' 
system  of  report  writing  fails  to  docu- 
ment the  facts,  and  allows  the  writer  to 
construe  certain  statements  as  fact. 
For  example,  in  the  case  of  a burglary, 
point  of  entry,  unless  witnessed,  is  a 
guess  and  not  a fact.  The  authors  allow 
(his  type  of  information  to  be  docu- 


mented as  fact.  While  many  limes  this 
will  not  cause  complications,  if  a sub- 
ject is  caught  and  additional  informa- 
tion emerges  to  indicate  a different 
point  of  entry,  it  is  possible  that  the 
entire  report  will  be  thrown  out 

Their  system  also  utilized  the  story- 
telling method  of  report  wnimg.  In 
this  model — one  of  the  more  common 
methods  of  reporting  — the  story  is  told 
as  it  occurred  to  the  writer.  This  model 
takes  more  time  and  space  to  write  and 
can  more  readily  confuse  the  reader  of 
the  report  — at  the  very  least,  m terms 
of  when  certain  facts  did  occur. 

Tlie  outline  format  provided  with 
this  system  allows  for  much  repetition 
which  will  find  its  way  into  the  final 
report.  The  facts  are  not  listed  as  they 
occurred,  opening  the  door  to  potential 
confusion.  Other  information  provided 
by  the  authors  is  not  relevant  to  report 
writing  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Several  of  the  fact  sheets  provided  do 
not  pertain  to  Florida  or  New  York 
report  writing,  for  example.  While 
pertinent  to  California,  I do  not  know 
how  acceptable  these  would  be  in  other 
jurisdictions. 

Overall,  the  text  is  lengthy  and 
more  complicated  than  necessary.  Ii 
fails  to  address  statement-taking  and 
use-of-f(Mcc  reports.  The  text  would 
be  acceptable  if  utilized  to  correct  an 
identified  fsoblem.  In  general,  how- 
ever. 1 would  not  want  to  be  the  in- 
structor who  has  (his  text  thrust  upon 
him  to  teach  recruits  report  writing. 

(Officer  Chuck  Russo  is  an  eight- 
year  veteran  of  the  Winter  Park.  Fla.. 
Police  Department,  and  an  instructor 
at  the  Central  Florida  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Institute  in  Orlando.) 


cials,  which  in  their  homeland  might 
represent  a hostile  and  brutal  regime. 
A police  contact  with  a young  urban 
African  American  in  front  of  his  peers 
might  result  in  a major  confrontation  if 
signs  of  disrespect  (even  if  unimen- 
tional)  are  sensed. 

With  today’s  mobility  among  the 
population,  it  would  be  hard  for  mast 
agencies  and  officers  not  to  have  con- 
tact with  members  of  different  ethnic 
groups.  Unfortunately,  not  every  issue 
is  resolved  with  a simple  answer  For 
instance,  the  authors  point  out  that  in 
some  Asian  communities,  a common 
medical  practice  involves  rubbing  (he 
skin  of  ill  subjects  with  a heated  coin. 
Most  people  would  label  (hose  marks 
as  signs  of  serious  child  abuse  if  found 
on  a young  child,  especially  one  with 
limited  English-speaking  ability.  But 
given  the  above  information,  police 
can  recognize  this  as  maintaining  an 
ancient  medical  rile.  It  doe.sn’t  ab.solvc 
us  of  trying  to  develop  aliemutive  health 
practices,  but  will  change  the  frame- 


work from  an  accusatory  ihcirw  to  one 
of  understanding  and  compassion. 

The  biHik  also  devotes  substantial 
attention  to  the  response  to  hate/bias 
crimes.  The  courts  have  ruled  that 
certain  enmes  may  irsilt  in  mure  severe 
consequences  for  offenders  if  the  crime 
was  based  on  cultural  hatted  or  bias.  It 
is  challenging  for  an  officer  to  explore 
the  mind  and  intent  of  a suspect.  This 
book  helps  by  providing  specific  sug- 
gestions for  reporting,  tracking  and 
analyzing  the  victimology  of  these 
enmes. 

if  the  book  has  a shortcoming,  it  is 
in  the  authors'  treatment  of  the  gay  and 
lesbian  community  In  uxlay's  social 
and  political  climate,  a whole  book 
could  be  devoted  to  this  issue,  yet  not 
even  a chapter  is  offered  in  this  other- 
wise comprehensive  book. 

Most  officers  would  mx  knowingly 
harbor  a prejudice  against  a specific 
group  or  nationality.  Some  officers 
will  not  recognize  the  inbred,  subcon- 
scious feelings  with  a careful,  honest 
review  of  their  conduct.  This  book 
offers  (he  reader  a chance  to  break 
away  from  the  common  denial  mode 
of  “I  can’t  be  prejudiced;  one  of  my 
be.%1  friends  is  (black.  Italian,  Jewish, 
Indian,  etc.)”  and  explore  how  better 
to  discuss  and  ctwxist  with  the  cver- 
visible  and  distinctive  cultures  within 
America.  This  book  should  not  be  just 
part  of  an  organization’s  library,  but  a 
ready  reference  on  any  desk  and  in 
every  .squad  room. 

(Sgt.  Mark  Bach  is  adminsirator  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
fur  the  Tempe.  Ariz.,  Police  Depart- 
ment.) 


A personal  tale  of 
Attica:  First,  sit 
back  & enjoy  the  ride 


Four  Ixmg  Days:  Return  (u  Atilea 
By  Dorothy  WilLs-Raflery. 

Based  on  a (i^e  .story  by 
Anthony  R.  Strollo. 

Hurley,  N.Y.:  American  IJfc 
Associates.  1994. 

149  pp..  $17.95. 

By  Robert  J.  Louden 

This  book  should  be  read  twice. 
The  first  lime  is  to  best  appreciate  the 
erinXional  roller-coaster  nde  that  the 
narrator  survived  for  four  long  days. 
Anthony  R Strollo.  our  storyteller, 
knew  that  hi.s  brother,  a correction 
officer,  was  one  of  the  hostages  being 
held  by  inmates  at  the  Attica  State 
Pnson  As  a New  York  stale  trooper, 
Anthony  also  knew  that  he  would  be  on 
the  team  called  upon  to  participate  in 
the  irreversible  assault^rescue/recov- 
ery  operation  when  the  time  came  to 
go  in. 

The  imtial  reading  will  allow  you 

(Robert  J.  Louden  is  director  of  the 
Criminal  Justice  Center  at  John  Joy 
College  of  Crimnal  Justice  in  New 
York.  He  retired  as  a lieutenant  from 
the  New  York  dry  Police  Department, 
where  he  served  as  commanding  offi- 
cer of  the  hostage  negotiation  unit. ) 


to  savor  the  notion  of  brotherly  love 
during  a crisis  that  jolts  their  entire 
world  This  first  reading  should,  and 
can.  be  accomplished  in  one  sitting  in 
order  to  comprehend  more  fully  (he 
impact  of  this  human  dilemma.  Cau- 
tion: Do  not  skip  to  (he  end  in  order  to 
discover  whether  or  not  the  brother 
survived!  But  do  remember  (hat  11 
hostages  and  28  inmates  died  dunng 
that  fateful  September  1971  incident. 

A second  reading  may  be  accom- 
plished at  a much  less  eager,  more 
relaxed  pace  This  time  (he  reader  should 
be  more  detached  and  clinical  because, 
as  ha.s  been  noted  so  well  and  so  often, 
if  we  do  not  study  and  learn  from 
history,  we  are  doomed  to  repeat  its 
failures.  A plaque  outside  the  gates  of 
Attica  pnson  reminds  us  that  “Man's 
inhumanity  to  man  makes  countless 
thousands  mourn.” 

The  book  takes  the  form  of  a writ- 
ten narration  based  cm  Anthony  Strollo 's 
true  story  The  wntcr,  Dorothy  Wills- 
Raftery,  isall  but  invisiblc—adecided 
plus  in  (his  cose  She  is  obviously  an 
accomplished  interviewer  and  auihcx. 
and  does  not  intrude  on  her  subject  or 
his  story.  Strollo  is  the  story  and  the 
teller  of  that  sKxy.  and  hts  presence  is 
felt  everywhere.  A correction  officer 
Continued  on  Page  14 
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Integrity  cannot  be  acquired  at  a discount 
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that  of  the  LAPD,  the  recruit  pass-rate 
approaches  95  percent  I doubt  that 
^ny  depanmcni  is  good  enough  at 
recruiting  to  offer  a demanding  and 
stressful  course  of  academy  education 
and  training  that  95  percent  of  recruits 
are  likely  to  pass;  certainly  no  college 
or  university  has  ever  done  so.  If  I am 
nghi  that  recruiting  standards  in  some 
departments  arc  conspicuously  low. 
that  extraordinarily  high  pass-rates 
suggest  a certain  mtcllectual.  and  per- 
haps moral  and  physical  laxity  in  acade- 
mies, and  that  recruits  may  be  exposed 
to  corrupt  practices  and  expectations 
while  still  in  police  academies,  then  it 
IS  transparent  that  the  battle  for  integ- 
rity can  be  lost  from  the  start 

Furthermore,  if  the  best  work  of  the 
academies  is  betrayed  and  undermined 
by  field  training  officers  who  teach 
that  academy  lessons  have  nothing  to 
do  with  reality,  and  by  supervisors 
who  are  not  utterly  determined  to  make 
the  standards,  expectations  and  poli- 
cies of  academy  training,  field  training 
and  daily  supervision  entirely  coher- 
ent, unambiguous  and  fiee  of  hypoc- 
risy, the  battle  will  frequently  be  lost 
sotin  thereafter. 

The  very  heart  of  the  avoidance  of 
supervisory  hypocrisy  is  to  be  found  in 
the  integrity  of  the  leadership  of  the 
department,  because  there  atone  can 
the  commitment  to  accountability  at 
all  levels  be  proved  Such  integrity  is 
nowhere  exhibited  with  greater  effect 
than  by  defease  of  honorable  police 
work  in  the  face  of  unwarranted  media 
or  public  criticism.  In  this  regard,  I 
admire  particularly  the  work  of  Kevin 
Tucker  while  he  served  as  Police 
Commissioner  in  Philadelphia  When 
police  were  subjected  to  unjustified 
criticism  of  their  work  in  an  area  near 
the  center  of  the  city,  rife  with  highly 
organized  diug  trafftcking  and  the  threat 
of  violence  agaiasi  police  who  made 
any  elTon  to  intervene.  Tucker  had 
videotapes  surreptitiously  made  show- 
ing the  actual  conditions.  The  vide- 
otapes proved  that  as  police  entered 
the  area — often  announced  in  advance 
by  street  children  serving  as  lookouts 
— their  cars,  marked  or  unmarked, 
were  routinely  led  and  followed  by 


hatchback  vehicles  containing  heavily 
armed  drug  dealers  and  their  enforcers 
who  warned  white-collar  drug  buyers 
of  the  police  presence.  Tucker  held  a 
press  conference  at  which  he  showed 
the  videotapes  and  spoke  in  defense  of 
police  working  the  area.  He  was  right 
— and  (he  media  had  little  choice  but  to 
admit  it 

Two-Edge  Imperative 

Accountability  and  the  avoidance 
of  hypocrisy  thus  have  two  edges:  pnii.se 
and  support  and  reward  for  excellence, 
and  intolerance  for  bad-faith  mistakes. 
This  includes,  in  my  view,  the  impera- 
tive recognized  by  Bill  Bratton  in  New 
York  City  for  zero  tolerance  of  illegal 
drug  use  by  sworn  and  civilian  person- 
nel. In  addition,  supervisors  must  be 
sufficiently  wise  and  subtle  to  distin- 
guish bad-faith  nusconduct  from  er- 
rors of  judgment  made  in  good  faith 
becau.se  of  inexperience,  to  which  the 
proper  respoasc  is  not  discipline,  but 
rather  lastruction  and  guidance.  I have 
in  mind  here,  for  example,  the  sorts  of 
mistakes  that  gang-enforcement  unit 
members  sometimes  make  because  they 
have  never  been  trained  in  the  gather- 
ing of  intelligence  and  the  proper  man- 
agement of  informants  This  inade- 
quacy in  training  is  not  unusual  in 
contemporary  policing,  and  it  is  de- 
partments. not  individual  officers,  that 
are  most  often  to  blame.  Departmental 
iniegnty  depends  on  improving  train- 
ing and  admitting  the  shortcomings  of 
past  practices 

1 like  very  much  the  emphasis  on 
these  points  in  the  Statement  of  Pnn- 
ciples  and  Values  currently  in  prepara- 
tion in  draft  form  by  police  leaders  in 
New  South  Wales.  Australia.  Their 
leadership  principles  instruct  supervi- 
sors. managers  and  commanders  to 
"properly  prepare  their  people  for  roles 
and  responsibilities,  in  nxognition  that 
they  are  our  mtvst  valuable  resource.” 
and  to  "provide  appropnate  and  de- 
velopment because  of  its  crucial  im- 
portance to  the  future  development  of 
the  Service." 

And  the  diKument  adds;  "Though 
incompetence  is  not  acceptable  (lead- 
ers should]  support  those  people  who 
act  in  accordance  with  the  Statement 


of  Values  and  in  good  faith,  even  if 
they  make  mistakes.*' 

Internal  Affairs'  Role 

The  highest  levels  of  integrity  in  a 
department  clearly  cannot  be  achieved 
without  a sj^endid  internal  affairs  bureau 
— one  that  is  a part  of  the  operations 
and  ethos  of  the  department  and  not  an 
isolated  and  secretive  entity.  The 
NYPD’s  reforms  in  internal  affairs 
promise  elevation  of  integrity  in  the 
department.  The  refonm  include  the 
internal  application  of  the  same  strat- 
egy employed  to  reduce  crime  exter- 
nally; the  systematic  gathering  of 
accurate  and  timely  intelligence;  rapid 
deployment  of  resources;  tested  tac- 
tics of  investigation,  and  "relentless 
follow-up  and  assessment."  The  strat- 
egy of  departmental  reform  overall  is 
not  mere  words;  it  embraces  superb 
measures  by  the  lAB  training  unit,  in- 
cluding both  in-service  and  advanced 
training  furthered  by  a 10-day  course 
in  methods  of  internal  investigations. 

The  NYPD  reform  strategy  also 
includes:  an  Executive  Review  Board 
of  top  police  officials  who  are  to  monitor 
lAB  investigations,  thereby  showing 
commitment  to  systematic  advance- 
ment of  integrity  through  the  depart- 
ment's leadership;  a Liaison  Unit  to 
work  hand-in-glove  with  city,  county, 
state  and  Federal  agencies  in  securing 
an  early-warning  system;  an  Exces- 
sive Force  Unit  with  responsibility  for 
teaching  sysiemaiically  about  the  prin- 
ciple of  human  dignity  and  its  implica- 
tions for  use  of  force;  provisions  for 
genuine  cooperation  with  a Civilian 
Complaint  Review  Board,  and  com- 
mitment to  a philosophy  within  lAB 
and  the  department  of  including  pre- 
cinct and  unit  commanders  in  the  proc- 
ess of  internal  investigations.  Con- 
joined with  the  elevation  of  recruit- 
ment. training  and  supervision  over- 
all, these  reforms  have  the  potential  to 
make  the  department  most  faithful  to 
its  honorable  personnel  and  to  the  public, 
and  to  support  individual  integrity 
against  the  “blue  cocoon.” 

At  be.sl.  the  teforms  will  help  to 
reduce  “us-against-them"  attitudes, 
not  only  within  the  depanment  but 
also  between  the  department  and  the 
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public.  It  has  long  been  recognized,  as 
James  Madison  explained,  that  only 
when  laws  arc  as  binding  on  public 
servants  as  on  the  general  public  can 
we  bring  to  life  that  "communion  of 
interests  and  symp^y  of  sentiments. . . 
without  which  every  government  de- 
generates into  tyranny."  Corruption 
and  brutality  are  mainstays  of  tyranny, 
expressions  of  a spirit  (hat  thrives  on 
disdain  for  the  very  idea  that  authority 
is  granted  to  government  for  the  sake 
of  faithful  service  to  the  piublic. 

Virtue  & Self-Interest 

Another  very  old  truth  about  hu- 
man nature  is  embodied  in  one  of  the 
NYPD’s  most  significant  reforms. 
Specifically,  all  students  of  political 
theory  know  that  integrity — virtue — 
has  the  best  chance  of  prevailing  where 
people  see  that  behaving  well  is  not 
only  right,  but  also  in  their  self-inter- 
est. That  is,  if  virtue  and  fertile  ambi- 
tion, integrity  and  legitimate  self-in- 
terest, can  be  entered  on  the  same  side 
of  (he  ledger,  then  the  likelihood  of 
good  conduct  is  increased.  Much  of 
the  time  all  of  us  have  mixed  motives 
for  our  actions  — usually  more  mixed 
than  even  the  most  honest  and  self- 
knowledgeable  of  us  fully  recognize. 
Accordingly,  the  disposition  to  do  "right 
when  there  is  no  one  to  make  [us]  do  it 
but  (ourselves)"  may  be  strengthened 
by  awareness  that  we  are  not  making 
some  permanent  sacrifice  in  behaving 
rightly.  Thus,  I think  it  wise  for  the 
NYPD  to  be  making  lAB  into  an  ap- 
pealing career  track,  where  a two-year 
assignment  will  provide  a path  toward 
assignment  in  the  Detective  Bureau  or 
the  Organized  Crime  Control  Bureau. 


The  obstacles  to  achieving  individ- 
ual and  institutional  integrity  cannot 
be  entirety  eliminated,  and  thus  it  is 
foolish  to  suppose  that  sustaining  in- 
tegrity is  a one-time  project.  Integrity 
must  be  encouraged,  and  betrayals  of  it 
must  be  rooted  out.  with  persistent  and 
enduring  vigilance.  Many  of  the  most 
deeply  ingrained  individual  and  insti- 
tutional habits  in  human  life  militate 
against  integrity,  as  Walter  Lippmann 
observed  in  1930: 

“The  American  ideal  of  govern- 
ment as  a public  trust  to  be  carried  on 
by  disinterested  men  represents  not 
the  actuality  but  a long  step  ahead  in 
the  evolution  of  man. ...  It  is  a very 
difficult  ideal  to  attain,  and  I know  of 
no  man  in  America  even  in  our  time 
who  has  felt  able  to  be  completely 
loyal  to  it. . . . The  campaign. . .on  be- 
half of  the  the  idea  of  trust  is  no  mere 
repairing  of  something  perfect  that  has 
broken  down,  but  the  implanting  of  a 
new  habit  of  acting  in  the  ancient 
consciousness  of  man." 

This  habit  cannot  be  acquired 
wholesale  or  at  a discount.  It  can  be 
acquired  only  by  individuals  and  insti- 
tutions who  give  it  their  highest  alle- 
giance in  the  routine  affairs  of  daily 
life.  Institutional  policies  and  prac- 
tices are  indispensable  to  its  achieve- 
ment and  survival.  But  finally,  the 
disposition  and  habit  "of  doing  right 
when  there  is  no  one  to  make  you  do  it 
but  yourseir  lives  or  dies  in  the  con- 
duct of  individual  life.  Thus  it  is  that  I 
concluded  “Character  and  Cops"  by 
reminding  all  who  bear  the  public  trust, 
all  police;  "Nothing  is  incorruptible 
except  personal  character  that  will  not 
be  corrupted.” 
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at  Attica  before  he  joined  the  New 
York  Stale  Police.  Strollo  draws  upon 
a wealth  of  experiences  from  both 
positions  to  weave  his  brief  but  stirring 
tale.  There  is  also  an  appropriate  use  of 
media  accounts  and  other  source  docu- 
ments to  supplement  his  very  personal 
experience  and  remarkable  memory. 

This  reviewer,  a longtime  trainer  of 
hostage  negotiators,  has  adopted  this 
book  as  a supplement  to  the  more 
traditionally  available  hand-out  mate- 
rial for  classes  aimed  at  corrections- 
rclaied  hostage  recovery  programs. 
Professional  cnminal  justice  practi- 
tioners connect  with  “war  stories." 
and  this  is  one  of  the  best. 

Yet  with  all  of  the  above  comments 
being  true  and  honest,  1 must  also 
review  this  book  ftom  the  perspective 
of  a fonner  hostage  team  commander 
who  still  advises  a variety  of  agencies 
on  hostage  response  policy.  Such  a 
perepeciivc  compels  comments  which 
are  not  so  much  a knock  on  the  book 
but  on  the  system  that  put  the  narrator 
in  a position  of  having  lived  through 
ports  of  the  experience.  True,  we  would 
not  have  this  wonderfully  rich,  first- 
person  account  of  those  four  long  days 
without  Strollo's  intimate  and  intri- 
cate participant-observer  role.  But 
should  a man  have  been  burdened  with 
a responsibility  for  the  life  of  his  brotha' 
during  a situation  (hat  was  not  of  ci- 


ther’s making?  Or  is  this  a situation 
where  the  organization/bureaucracy 
should  have  ordered  him  to  stand  down, 
because  of  his  understandably  emo- 
tional attachment  and  potential  lack  of 
objectivity?  The  fact  that  Anthony 
Strollo  is  a strong  and  determined 
individual  was  probably  not  missed  by 
his  commanders,  but  it  remains  the 
decision-maker’s  responsibility  to  be 
concerned  about  (he  physical  and 
emotional  well-being  of  personnel  on 
both  sides  of  the  barricade,  as  in  all 
other  critical  incidents. 

The  sensational  circumstances 
depicted  in  this  book  are  almost  25 
years  old.  'nierc  is  little  doubt  that 
emotional  scars  still  exist  for  the  circle 
of  survivors  connected  with  the  Attica 
uprising.  (I  believe  there  is  even  one 
civil  suit  still  wending  ns  way  through 
our  wonderful  court  system.)  We  have 
learned  much  about  what  happened 
before,  during  and  after  those  four 
long  days  at  Attica,  and  have  applied 
that  knowledge  to  subsequent  hostage/' 
barricade  situations  over  the  years. 

This  short,  inexpensive  and  strik- 
ing book  contributes  to  our  ever-evolv- 
ing awareness  and  must  be  read  by  all 
law  enfcMcemeiu  hostage  negotiators, 
tactical  operators  and  incident  com- 
manders. It  should  also  be  read  by 
serious  criminal  justice  students  and 
teachers,  academic  and  practitioner 
alike. 
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AUGUST 

14-16.  Street  Survivkl  '95.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  Sait  Lake  City.  $]79/SlSS/ 

. $105. 

^ 14-16.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing & Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E. 
Reid  & Associates.  Washington,  D.C.  $520. 

14-18.  Applied  Physics  for  Accident 
Recoostniction.  Presented  by  TEEX  — Law 
Enforcement  &.  Security  Training  Division. 
Bryan,  Texas.  $350. 

14-18.  Supervision  of  Police  Personnel. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  Franklin.  Tcnn.  $450. 

14-18.  Investigation  of  Pedestrian  Acci- 
dents & Human  Factors.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. Jacksonville.  Fla  $450. 

14-18.  Semiautomatic  Pistol  Program. 
Presented  by  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center,  National  Center  for  State  & 
Local  Law  Enforcement  Training.  Glynco, 
Ga. 

14-18.  First  Response  Training.  Presented 
by  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Traimng 
Center.  National  Center  for  State  & Local 
Law  Enforcement  Training.  Glynco.  Ga. 

14-25.  Protective  Security  Operations. 
Presented  by  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center.  National  Center  for  Stale  & 
Local  Law  Enforcement  Training.  Glynco, 
Ga. 

14- 25.  Technical  Investigative  Equipment 
Training.  Presented  by  (he  Federal  Law 
Enforcement  Training  Center,  National 
Center  for  State  & Local  Law  Enforcement 
Training.  Glynco.  Ga. 

15- 18.  Advanced  Patrol  Tactics  for  Offi- 
cer Survival.  Presented  by  TEEX  — Law 
Enforcement  & Security  Training  Division. 
Bryan,  Texas.  $185. 

15- 24.  Non-Lethal  Control  Instructor 
Training.  Presented  by  the  Federal  Law 
Enforcement  Training  Center.  National 
Center  for  State  & Local  Law  Enforcement 
Training.  Glynco.  Ga. 

16- 18.  Handgun  Skills:  Advanced 
Techniques.  Presented  by  Rollins  College. 
Orlando,  Fla.  $265. 

21-23.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing & Interrogation.  Presenied  by  John  E. 
Reid  & Associates.  Columbus.  Ohio.  $520. 

21-23.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 


ing & Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E. 
Reid  & Associates.  Fargo,  N.D.  $520. 

21-23.  Street  Survival  ’95.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  Alexandria,  Va.  $l7ft'$l5S/ 
$105. 

21-25.  Homicide  & Other  Death 
Investigations.  Presented  by  Rollins  Col- 
lege. Orlando,  Fla.  $395. 

21-25.  International  Homicide  Investiga- 
tion Seminar.  Presented  by  Hocking  Col- 
lege. Columbus,  Ohio.  $425. 

21-25.  Law  Enforceipent  Ethics:  Train 
the  Trainer.  Presented  by  the  Southwestern 
Law  Enforcement  Institute.  Jersey  City.  N J. 
$295/5195. 

21-25.  Narcotic  Identincatioo  & 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management, 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  $450. 

21-25.  Undercover  Drug  Enforcement 
Techniques.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  $525. 

21-25.  Developing  Law  Enforcement 
Managers.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  $450. 

21-25.  Police  Traffic  Radar  Instructor 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Jacksonville, 
Ra.  $450. 

21-25.  Inspection  & Investigation  of 
Commercial  Vehicle  Accidents.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  Jacksonville,  Fla.  $450. 

21-25.  Computerized  Collision 
Diagramming.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management. 
Jacksonville.  Fla.  $695 

21-25.  Interviews  & Interrogations.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management.  Jacksonville,  Fla.  $450. 

21-25.  Firearms  Instructor  Refresher 
Training.  Presented  by  the  Federal  Law 
Enforcement  Training  Center.  National 
Center  for  State  & Local  Law  Enforcement 
Training.  Glynco.  Ga. 

21-25.  Hostage  Negotiations.  Presenied  by 
TEEX  — Law  Enforcement  A Security 
lining  Division.  Bryan,  Texas.  $300. 

21-31.  Advanced  Undercover  Investiga- 
tive Techniques.  Presenied  by  the  Federal 
Law  Enforcement  Training  Center.  National 


Center  fot  State  & Local  Law  Enforcement 
Training.  Glynco,  Ga. 

21-Sept.  1.  Firearms  Instructor  Training. 
Presented  by  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center,  National  Center  for  Stale  & 
Local  Law  Enforcement  Training.  Glynco, 
Ga. 

21-Scp(.  1.  Driver  Instructor  Training. 
Presented  by  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center,  National  Center  for  Slate  A 
Local  Law  Enforcement  Traimng.  Glynco, 
Ga. 

21- Sepl.  1.  Fraud  & Financial 
Investigations.  Presented  by  the  Federal 
Law  Enforcement  Traimng  Center,  National 
Center  for  State  A Local  Law  Enforcement 
Training.  Glynco,  Ga. 

22- 24.  Hal^ias  Crimes.  Presented  by  the 
Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training  Center, 
National  Center  for  State  A Local  Law  En- 
forcement Traimng.  Glynco.  Ga. 

22-25.  Crimes  Against  Children  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Dallas  Children's  Advo- 
cacy Center  & the  Dallas  Police  Depan- 
meni.  Dallas. 

22- Scpt.  1.  Criminal  Intelligence  Analyst 
Training.  Presented  by  the  Federal  Law 
Enforcement  Traimng  Center,  National 
Center  for  State  A Local  Law  Enforcement 
Training.  Glynco.  Ga. 

23- 30.  Rape  Investigation.  Presenied  by 
Rollins  College.  Orlande . Ra.  $275 

24.  OC  Aerosol  Training  Instructor 
Course.  Presenied  by  R.E.B  Security 
Traimng.  Middletown,  Conn. 

28-30.  Police  Traffic  Laser  Instructor 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Jacksonville. 
Ra.  $325. 

28-30.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing A Interrogation.  Presenied  by  John  E 
Reid  & Associates.  Miami.  $520. 

28-Sep(.  1.  DWl  Instructor  Course.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
A Management.  Jacksonville,  Ra  $450 

28-Sept.  1.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident 
Reconstruction  with  the  Use  of 
Microcomputers.  Presented  by  the  Institute 
of  Police  Technology  & Management 
Jacksonville,  Ra  $795 

2B-Sept.  I.  Gang  Resbtance  Education  & 
Training.  Presented  by  the  Federal  Law 
Enforcement  Traimng  Center,  National 


For  further  information: 

(Addresses  & phone/fax  numbers  for  organizations  listed  in  calendar  of  events.) 


Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd.,  Suite  1607, 
Northbrook,  IL  60062-2727,  (800)  323- 
0037 

Dallas  Children’s  Advocacy  Center. 
Attn.:  Jessie  Shelburne,  Community  Educa- 
tion Coordinator.  361 1 Swiss  Avc..  Dallas, 
TX  75204  (214)  818-2600.  Fax:  (214)  823- 
4819. 

Executive  Protection  Institute,  Arcadia 
Manor.  Rte.  2,  Box  3645.  Bcnyvillc.  VA 
22611.  (703)  955-1128 

Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Center.  National  Center  for  State  & Local 
Law  Enforcement  Traimng.  Building  67, 
Glynco.  GA  31522-9977.  (800)  743-5382. 
Fax:  (912)  267-2894. 

Hernandez  Engineering  Inc.,  7701  Green- 
bell  Rd..  Suite  204,  Greenbelt.  MD  20770. 
(301)  441-3204.  Fax:  (301)  441-9442. 

Hocking  College.  Atm:  Deb  Fraunfelter. 
Marketing  Services  Manager,  3301  Hock- 
ing Parkway,  Nclsonville,  OH  45764-9704, 
(614)  753-3591. 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  A 
Management,  University  of  North  Rorida, 
4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So,.  Jacksonville. 
FL  32216.  (904)  646-2722. 

lovcsti^Uon  Training  Insthiite,  P.O.  Box 


669. Shelburne.  VT 05482  (802)985-9123 

Justice  Planning  & Management 
Associates.  P.O.  Box  5260.  Augusta.  ME 
04332.  (207)  582-3269 

Justice  Research  A Statistics  Association. 
444  N CapilolSt..NW,Suite445.Wa.<ihing- 
lon.  DC  20001,  (202)  624-8560  Fax  (202) 
624-5269. 

Modem  Warrior  Inc.,  711  N.  Wellwood 
Ave..  Lindenhuret.  NY  11757.  (516)  226- 
8383. 

National  Criminal  Justice  Training  & 
Assessment  Institute,  Raleigh,  NC.  (919) 
787-4757  Fax  (919)  787-9236, 

New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management.  P.O.  Box  57350,  Bab- 
son  Park,  MA  02157-0350,  (617)237-4724. 

Northwestern  University  Traffic  Insti- 
tute, 555  Gark  St..  P O Box  1409.  Evan- 
ston. IL  60204  (800)323-4011. 

Office  of  International  Criminal  Justice, 
University  of  Illinois-Chicago.  (312)  996- 
5201  Fax:  (312)413-2713. 

Pennsylvania  State  University,  Ann.. 
Carolyn  Andersen.  225  Penn  Stale  Scann- 
con.  University  Park,  PA  16802-7002.  (814) 
863-5140  Fax:  (814)  863-5190. 


Performance  Dimensions  Inc..  P O Box 
502,  Powers  Lake.  WI  53159-0502  (414) 
279-3850.  Fax:  (414)  279-5758 

Portland  Police  Bureau.  Attn  Jane 
Braaien,  1 1 1 1 S W 2nd  Avc  . Portland.  OR 
97204  (503)  823-0292.  Fax.  (503)  823- 
0289 

Public  Safely  Training  Inc..  P O Box  106, 
Oak  Harbor.  OH  43449  (419)  732-2520 

R.E.B.  Security  Training  Inc,  P.O  Box 
697.  Avon. CT06001  (203)677-5936  Fax. 
(203  ) 677-9635 

John  E.  Reid  A AssocUtes  Inc„  250  S. 
Wacker  Dr . Suite  1 lOO.  Chicago,  IL  60606 
(800)  255-5747.  Fax;  (312)  876-1743 

Rollins  College.  Public  Safety  Instimte 
1000  Holi  Ave..  #2728.  Winter  Park,  FL 
32789-4499  (407)  647-6080  Fax:  (407) 
647-3828. 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement 
Iretilute,  PO.  Box  830707,  Richardson, 
TX  75083-0707.  (214)  690-2394.  Fax: 
(214)  690-2458 

TEEX  — Law  Enforcement  A Security 
Training  DtrUon.  Texas  A AM  University 
System,  College  Station,  TX  77843-8000. 
(800)  423-8433  or  (409)  845-6391.  Fax 
(409)  862-2788. 


Cents  for  Suie  A Local  Law  Enfwcement 
Traimng  TUcson.  Anz. 

28-Sept.  1.  Computer  Crimes  for 
Proaccutors.  Presented  by  the  Federal  Law 
Enforcement  Traimng  Cents,  National 
Cents  for  State  A Local  Law  Enforcemeni 
Traimng  Glynco.  Ga. 

2B-ScpL  1.  Advanced  Microcomputs 
Training,  Presented  by  the  Federal  Law 
Enforcement  Training  Cents,  National 
Cents  for  State  A Local  Law  Enforcement 
Training.  Glynco,  Ga. 

SEPTEMBER 

6-7,  Concealment  Areas  Within  a Vchkk. 
Presented  by  the  Instiiuie  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy A Management  Jacksonville,  Ra 
$325. 

6-8.  Deadly  Physical  Force:  Police-In- 
volved Shootings.  Presented  by  the  North- 
western University  Traffic  Institute  Evan- 
ston. 111.  $450. 

6-8.  Use  of  Force:  Deadly  & Non-l,elhaL 
Presented  by  Rollins  College  Orlando.  Ra 
$275 

6-8.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 
A Associates.  Norfolk.  Va.  $520 

6-8.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
A Interrogation.  Presenied  by  John  E Rcid 
A Associates.  London.  England  $575 

6-8.  Field  Training  Program  for  Commu- 
nications Officers.  Presented  by  the  Insti- 
tute of  Police  Technology  A Managcmcni 
Jacksonville,  Ra.  $350 
6-8.  Street  Survival  '95.  Presenied  by  Cal- 
ibre Prc-ss.  Indianapolis.  $179/$ 1 55/$ 1 05 

1 1-13.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing A Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E. 
Reid  A Associates.  Albany.  N Y $520. 

11-13.  Drug-Trak  IV  Training.  Presented 
by  the  institute  of  Police  Technology  A 
Management  Jacksonville.  Ra  $395 

i 1-14.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing A Interrogation.  Presenied  by  John  E. 
Reid  A Associates  Chicago.  $575. 

11-15.  Law  Enforcement  Ethics:  Train 
the  Trainer.  Presented  by  the  Southwestern 
Law  Enforcement  Institute.  Dallas  $295/ 
$195 

11-15.  Gang  Reskrtance  Education  A 
Training  for  Mentors.  Presented  by  the 
Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training  Center. 
National  Center  for  State  A Local  Law  En- 
forcement Training  Tucson.  Ariz. 

11-15.  Crisis  Management  Training.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Traimng  Center.  National  Cenier  for  Suic  A 
Local  Law  Enforcement  Training  Glynco. 
Ga 

11-15.  Archeological  Resources 
Protection.  Presenied  by  the  Federal  Law 
Enforcement  Training  Cenier.  National 
Center  for  State  A Local  Law  Enforcement 
Training.  Glynco,  Ga 

11-15.  Seminar  for  the  Field  Training 
Officer.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  A Management  Jacksonville. 
Ra.  $450 

11-15.  Police  Internal  Affairs.  Presenied 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  A 
Managemeni  Jacksonville.  Ra  $450 

11-15.  Inspection  A Investigation  of 
Commercial  Vehkie  Accidents.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  A 
Management  New  Braintree.  Mass.  $450 

11-21.  Questioned  Documents.  Presented 
by  the  Federal  Law  Enforcemeni  Training 
Cenier.  Naiional  Center  for  Sute  A Local 
Law  Enforcement  Training  Glynco,  Ga 

11-22.  Accident  Investigation  I.  Presented 
by  the  Northwesiero  Umversiiy  Traffic  In- 
stitute Evanston,  lli.  $600. 

11-22.  Supervtsion  of  Police  PeraonneL 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute  Evanston,  □!  $800. 

11-22.  TekcommuntcadonB  Fraud.  Pre- 


sented by  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Traimng  Cenier,  National  Center  for  Stale  A 
Local  Law  Enforcement  Traimng  Glynco, 
Oa 

11-22.  Small  Craft  Enforcement.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Traimng  Center,  National  Center  for  State  A 
Local  Law  Enforcement  Training  Glynco, 
Ga 

1 1-22.  Firearms  liulructor  Tralninit^  Pre- 
sented by  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Traimng  Center,  National  Center  for  Slate  A 
Local  Law  Enforcement  Training.  Glynco, 
Ga. 

1 1-22.  Drug  Law  Enforcement  School  for 
Invcstigalors.  Presented  by  the  Federal 
Law  Enforcement  Training  Cenier,  National 
Cenier  for  State  A Local  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Glynco,  Ga 

11-22.  Criminal  Investigations  in  an 
Automated  Environment.  Presented  by  the 
Pedml  Law  Enforcement  Training  Cenier. 
National  Center  for  State  A Local  Law  En- 
forcement Training.  Glynco.  Oa 

11- 22.  Advanced  Environmental  Crimes 
Training.  Presented  by  the  Federal  Law 
Enforcement  Training  Cenier,  National 
Center  for  State  A Local  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Glynco.  Ga 

12- 22.  Advanced  Explosives  Invesllgallve 
Techniques.  Presented  by  the  Federal  Law 
Enfurcemeni  Training  Center.  National 
Center  for  Stale  A Local  Law  Enforcemeni 
Training  Glynco.  Ga 

13- 14.  Women  in  Public  Safety.  Presenied 
by  Hocking  College,  Nelsonvillc,  Ohio 
$90 

13-15.  A DUemma:  The  Marginal  Police 
Employee.  Presented  by  Rollins  College 
Orlando,  Ra.  $225. 

13-15.  Financial  Investigation  Methods  to 
Prove  Forfeiture  A Financial  ('rime.  Pre- 
sented by  the  investigation  Training  InMi- 
lule.  San  Francisco.  $595. 

15-18.  Yacht  A Maritime  Security.  Pre- 
senied by  (he  Executive  Protection  Institute 
Annapolri,  Md 

18-19.  .Scalbelt/Chlld  Restraint  Accident 
investigation.  Presenied  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  A Managcmcni  Miami. 
Ra  $295 

18-19.  Quality  Maoagemenl  for 
Manager!.  Presented  by  the  Southwestern 
Law  Enforcement  Insliiuie  Dallas  $195 

18-20.  Computerized  Traffic  Accident 
Reconstruction  I:  Introduction  (o 
EDCRA.SH.  Presented  by  the  Northwestern 
University  Traffic  Institute.  Evanston.  Ill 
$400 

18-20.  The  Video  Age  — A Tool  for  Uw 
Enforcement.  Presented  by  Rollins  Col- 
lege Orlando.  Fla  $225 
lR-20.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing  A Interrogation.  Presenied  by  John  E 
Reid  A Associates  Denver  $520 

Federal 

Law 

Enforcement 

Employment 

Guide 

37  pages  outlining  33 
careers.  Qualifications, 
Application  Procedures, 
Salaries,  and  more. 

$9.95. 

FCF  Enterprises 
P.O.  Box  2176 
Brunswick,  GA 
31521-2176. 
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